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«Most dreed sovring, I am your most obedie:.t and 
humble servant, till death 
«“*+Evizaneta WItcox. 
« «St. Neunsons, by Sterling, April 2, 1804. 
«+ Please to direct to me, to the care of Robert Raunce, 
in St. Neunsons, by Sterling. 
«So far was his imperial majesty from despising the 
humble token of the gratitude of the writer, that he or- 
dered her a remittance of £100, which was paid her 
through the Russian ambassador in London, Unfortu- 
nately, some busy man of letters took upon himself to 
correct her second letter to the emperor, and has robbed 
it of that originality which renders the preceding speci- 
men so truly piquant.” 


“ Years of service past, 
From grateful souls exact reward at last."—Dryden. 
“When sorrows come, they come not single spies, 
But in battalions.”"—Shakspeare. 

« When the late Emperor Don Pedro was one night 
at the opera, during the war with the Argentine Repub- 
lic, a woman in deep mourning threw herself at his feet, 
and told him, that from a state of comparative affluence 
she was reduced, mearly at one blow, to complete desti- 
tution; in addition to which she had just lost her favour- 
ite son, who had been killed in a recent battle in the 
Banda Oriental. With the news of his death she was 
also informed that a brig, in which her husband, who 
was at Oporto, had risked all he was worth, had been 
taken by one of the enemy’s privateers; and, by an al- 
most incomprehensible fatality, on the very night she 
received this disastrous intelligence, her house, which 
was not insured, was burnt to the ground, her youngest 
child perished in the flames, and not a single article of 
her property was saved. ‘Her heart,’ she added, ‘was 
almost broken.’ The emperor, in the course of his reply, 
said, ‘We have all our trials and tribulations—in this 
world none are exempt; but the sun sometimes shines 
out from behind the darkest clouds :’ then telling her he 
would see what could be done, desired a gentleman of 
the bedchamber, Senor P—, and, if it must be told, the 
minister of his private pleasures, to give her immediately 
such relief as her accumulated misfortunes entitled her 
to; adding, in the same breath, ‘Hand her whatever 
money you have about you.’ Now it so happened that 
P— had been gambling in the course of the evening, 
and had then not less than 600 milreis, in notes, ir his 
pocket; and by way of a joke, which he knew he could 
play off upon his majesty with impunity, he determined 
to obey him to the very letter; and when the emperor 
retired, said, ‘My good dame, I am very sorry for your 
sake, that all the money I have with me is but 600 mil- 
reis; nevertheless, I hope it will suffice for your present 
necessities :’ and placing the notes in her hands, he 
walked away, leaving her speechless with wonder at Don 
Pedro’s munificence. When, however, the emperor was 
duly informed of the sum which had thus been disbursed 
on his account, he flew into a great passion ; and, after 
reproaching P— with indifference to his interests, told 
him, with great displeasure, that he would not have been 
so lavish of his own money. Here the matter rested. 
Among the first who flocked to congratulate Don Pedro 

on his entering Oporto was this very woman, who, it ap- 
peared, left the Brazils to join her husband soon after the 
events related above; since when she had succeeded, 
through the death of a relation, to very considerable pro-| f 
perty, which her husband had preserved from Miguel's 
rapacity, by effectually concealing his real principles. 

“On the day when Pedro’s troops landed, however, 
he could contain himself no longer; but, mixing with a 
body of the constitutionalists, attacked a party of the 
retreating enemy, and, miserabile dictu! lost his life in 
the conflict. 

“Having presented her only sons to the emperor, 


(prior to their joining a regiment as volunteers,) andj and in her husband’s absence repaired, with all his war-|the lawful lor 


expressed her heartfelt gratitude for his former goodness, 


mitted to him between 10,000 and 12,000 dollars for the 

public service. That this sum had been lent to the 

government by a rich widow was g¢urrently reported at 

the time, but the above facts were only known to a few 
in his majesty’s suite.” 

—— 

LOYALTY. 

Meg Fullarton—Countess of Buchan—Loyal Scotswoman— 

Blanche of Montferrat—Madame Leclere—Lady Catharine 

Douglas—Countess of Derby—Lady Arundel—Lady Banks— 


Lady Ingilby—Lady Ogilvie-—Lady Duddlestone—Mrs. Yates 
—Mrs. Lane—Loyalty rewarded. 


“Loyalty is still the same, 
Whether it win or lose the game ; 
True as the dial to the sun, 
Although it be not shone upon.” —Hudcibras. 
In momentous times like the present, when each day 
affords fresh proofs of the increasing disregard of man- 
kind for all constituted authorities, some examples of the 
enthusiastic reverence for regal dignity, which formed 
one of the most distinguished features of other ages, may 
not be ill-timed: such records being well calculated to 
inspire in the mind a sentiment of respect and awe to- 
wards that authority which we are commanded, not only 
by the Scriptures, but by the laws of our land, to honour 
and obey. 


—— 


:, and hopes as fair.” 
Wordswort! 


“ Fair scasons yet will com 


h 
i. 


In Ayrshire there is a tradition, that the family motto 
of De Bruce—* We have been,” originated from a lady 
named Fullarton, married to a cadet of the 
They had been gained to favour England dur- 
ing the chivalrous achievements of Wallace, and still 
continued zealous partisans of Edward. Before Bruce 
avowed his purpose to emancipate his country, he came, 
disguised as a palmer, to acquaint himself how far he 
could rely on aid from the people. A storm compelled 


family of 
Cassilis. 


coast of Ayrshire. Extreme darkness, and the turbu-|! 
lence of the billows, deprived them of all knowledge}! 
where they landed; and as, in those unhappy times, the 
appearance of a few strangers would create alarm, the 
chiefs dispersed in different directions. Bruce chanced 
to go into the house of Mr. Kennedy, where the servants |t 
treated him with great reverence. The lady had gone }t 
to bed, and the prince wished they would not disturb |¢ 
her, but permit him to sit by the fire till day ; however, 
one damsel had given her immediate notice of the holy |t 
guest. He was ushered into her hall. She eyed him | 
with scrutinising earnestness. “ We hae been—we hae 
been fause,” said she, in the Scotish dialect, 
ee takes me back to haly loyalty. I seid ye, my royal |® 
de Bruce, I ken ye weel. We hae been baith untrue to 
Scotland, but rest ye safe; and albeit a’ that’s 
Meg Fullarton wad dee in your cause.” 


gane, 





“ Hope withering fled—and mercy sigh'd farewell!” 
Lovd Byron fi 
“The coronation of Robert Bruce was performed at |a 
Scone, on the 25th of March, 1306. It had been custo- jk 
mary, since the days of Macbeth, for one of the family |o 
of Fife to put the crown on the king’s head; and Bruce |f 


circumstance so strong, that he was obliged to seek for|h 
an expedient to satisfy them. Macduff, the Earl of Fife, 
was at that time in England, where he 
near relation of Edward, His stster was wife to the 
myn, and consequently the determined enemy of Robert. 
By an uncommon effort of female patriotism, she post- | 5 


poned all private quarrels to the good of her country, |k 


like accoutrements, to Bruce, to whom she delivered |p 





the widow returned to her house, and the same day trans-j them up, and placed the crown upon his head, 
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care being taken that it did not lk 


should | 
any means go out of it; that a woman or 


him, and a few faithful adherents, to take shelter on the {ler on other occasions; and that he should ea 
be so strictly guarded in the said ea 


Scotish nation, or any other, exce; 
assigned to attend her, and her other guar 


shaped like a crown, and to be hung out 


“ but a royal | male, 


narrowly 


found the prepossession of the Scots in favour of this|ting alone. 


to live to see him king 


“Shortly afterwards, Kine Robert sustained a most 
disastrous defeat, and, with a few faithful adherents, was 
compelled to retire to the highland mountains, where 
they were chased from one place of refuge to another, 
placed in great danger, and underwent many hardships. 
The Bruce’s wife, now queen of Scotland, with several 
other ladies, accompanied her husband and his few fol- 
lowers, during their wanderings. At length, 
King Robert was obliged to separate himself from the 
ladies and his queen; for the 
and it would be impossible for the women to endure this 
wandering sort of life, when the frost and snow should 
arrive. So he left them with his youngest brother, 
Nigel Bruce, as their defender in the only castle which 
remained to him—which was called Kildrummie, and is 
situated near the head of the river Don, in Aberdeen- 
shire, and retired to the coast of Ireland for the winter. 

«The English closely besieged the castle of Kildrum- 
mie, and obtaining possession of it, put Nigel Bruce, a 
brave and handsome young man, to a cruel death, and 
placed the queen and her ladies under strict confinement, 
treating them with the utmost severity. 

“The unfortunate Countess of Buchan was, 
command of King Edward 


in one of the towers of Berwick castle; 


however, 


Winter was coming on, 


by the 
shut up in a wooden cage 
and Mary, sister 
to Bruce, was imprisoned in the same manner in the 
castle o 
Scotland, or his lieutenant in Berwick, for making the 
‘age for the Countess of Buchan, was by writ of privy 
seal—by which he was directed to make » of the 
wissen upon Tweed, which he should find 
itt 


in on 
turrets of 
th c, CONn- 


ent, a strong cage of lattice-work 


structed with posts and bars, and well streng 
iron. 
tess might have therein the necessary convenience, proper 
ssen the security of her 


e most conver 





with 
coun- 


Heng ‘d 


This cage was to be so contrived, that the 


person; that the said countess, being put in this cage, 
vr so carefully guarded, that she should not by 


two of the 


town of Berwick, of unsuspected character, should be 
appointed to administer her food an : drink, 


and attend 
Id use her to 
‘, as not to be per- 
nitted to speak to any person, man or woman, of the 
t the woman or women 
Is, 
Matthew of Westminster, a cote: iporary writer, 
hat the king declared, that as she did not strike with 
she should not die with the 


saves, 


he sword, sword, but order- 
‘d her to be shut up in an habitation of stone and iron, 
it Berwick in 
he open air, for 
while living and dead, to 


a spectacle and everlasting reproach, 
ill th it passed bv. , 

Such was the diseraceful treatment bestowed on a fe. 
! 


whose active loyalty was entitled to the respect 
nd admiration even of her enemiez. 
Heaven witness 
have been to you ever true and humble."—SAa/, peore 


rt had 
escaped with his life, he sought shelter at a 


had appointed bis men to assemble 


On a subsequent occasion, when King Robe 


irm-house, where he 
fter their 
ing, who was wholly unattended, 
He walked b idly 


yund tke mistress, 


dispersion. It was nearly night when the 
irrived at place 
into the house, and 


an old truehearted Scotswoman, sit- 


f rendezvous. 


she asked 
The king answered that he 


Upon seeing a stranger enter, 
im who and what he was. 


was a traveller, who was journeying through the coune 
had married a|try. 


*¢ All travellers,’ answered the 


Earl of Buchan, one of the heads of the family of Co-|welcome here for the sake of one.’ 


«And who is that one,’ said the king, ‘for whose 
ike you m all travell rs welcome V «Tt is r lawful 
ing, Robert the Bruce.’ answered th t Ww is 

1 of this country; and he is now 


ursued and hunted after wid hounds and resend | ho pe 


over all 8 scotl and, 





f Roxburgh. “The order to the chamberlain of 
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NOBLE DEEDS OF WOMAN. 











‘know that you see him before you. I am Robert the 
Bruce.’ 

«©You!’ said the good woman, in great surprise ; 
¢and wherefore are you thus alone !—Where are all your 
men?’ 

«+[ have none with me at this moment,’ answered 
Bruce, ‘and therefore I must travel alone.’ 

« «But that shall not be,’ said the brave old dame, 
‘for I have two stout sons, gallant and trusty men, who 
shall be your servants for life and death.’ So she brought 
her two sons, and though she well knew the dangers to 
which she exposed them, she made them swear fidelity 
to the king; and they afterwards became high officers in 
his service.” 


Cari hes ttowa *—- Shakespear 


« When Charles the Eighth of France, on his march 
to Naples, approached the city of Turin, the Duchess 
Dowager Blanche, of the house of Montterrat, rode out 
to meet him, in the most splendid attire, with a great 
sand knights: 
guest into the capital, presented her young son to him at 
the gate of the palace, and offered him whatever herself 


or her country had to give. 


retinue of ladic she conducted her royal 
i 
This was by no means an 
empty complirnent. She pawned her own valuable jew- 
els, and those belonging to her family, and thus raised a 


supply for the needy monarch.” 


* A jewelin a ten times barr'd up chest 
Is—a bold spiritin a loyal breast Nhakspeare. 

“ After the battle of Ivry, Henry the Fourth, of France, 

being very much in want of money, enquired of one of 

! The 

courtier mentioned a rie merchant’s wife, who was a 

zealous royalist, 


his trusty courtiers where he could procure some. 


The monare! 





. in diszuise, Immediately 
accompanied his courtier on his visit to the lady, (Ma- 
dame Le Clere,) who received them with great hospi- 
tality, and congratulated them on the of the 
‘Alas! madam,” replied the courtier, ‘to 
what purpose are all our victories! We are in the great- 


success 
king’s arms. 
est distress imaginable. His majesty has no money to 
pay his troops; they threaten to revolt, and join. the 
League. Mayenne will triumph at last.’ «Is it possible 1” 
exclaimed Madame Le Clere, «but [ hope that will not 
afflict my sovereign, and that he will find some new re- 
sources in the loyalty of his subjects.’ She then quitted 


“ «Since you love him so well, dame,’ said the king,/by an act of loyalty, the recital of which causes us to 





shudder with horror. 

« James having dismissed his army at the time, with- 
out even reserving to himself a body guard, was supping 
‘in a Dominican convent, in the neighbourhood of Perth. 

“Sir Robert Grahame brought a party of outlaws in 
‘the dead of the night to that place, and posted them 
near the convent. Walter Straton, one of the king’s 
cupbearers, left the chamber in which the king was at 
| supper, to bring him some wine; but perceiving: armed 
|men standing in the passage, he gave the alarm, and was 
limmediately killed. 

“Catherine Douglas, one of the queen’s maids of 
|honour, ran to bolt the outer door of the chamber; but 
|she found the bar had been taken away, in order to facili- 
ltate the entrance of the murderers. Without hesitating 
ja moment, this courageous woman thrust her arm into 
\the staple; but alas! what could the slender arm of a 
delicate female avail against a numerous band of armed 
jrutlians ? ‘hey burst open the door, shattered in pieces 
jthe arm which generously strove to oppose their en- 
ltrance, and rushed, sword in hand, upon the king. 
| Patrick Dunbar, brother to the Earl of March, was killed 
jin attempting to defend his sovereign; and the queen 
|herself received two wounds in vainly endeavouring to 
linterpose betwixt her husband and the daggers of the 
assassins. James defended himself as Jong as he could, 
but at last expired under the repeated strokes of his mur- 
derers, after having received twenty-eight wounds.” 

“Dream ye, my lords! that thus with open ears, 

And gaping mouths and eyes, ye sit and drink 

This curbless torrent of rebellious madness ! 

Or has all majesty fled from the earth, 

That women must start up, and in your council 
Speak, think, and act for ye; and, lest your vassals, 
The very dirt beneath your feet, rise up 

And cast ye off, must women, tov, defend ye? 


_ » 4 | 
OY, off with crown and sceptre, for there is 


No loyalty in subjects; and in kings, 
No king-like terror to enforce their rights. 
Francis 1, by Misa Kemble. 


At the time of the civil wars in Great Britain, many | 
ay ° . aoe 

women distinguished themselves by their loyalty. They 
defended fortifications against the parliamentary troops 





to about thirteen hundred men, commenced their opera- 
tions by summoning the castle to surrender, under the 
pretence that it had served as a harbour and an asylum 
for the king’s party, and that it contained men and arms, 
plate and money, which they had a commission from the 
parliament to seize. Lady Arundel, who commanded 
the fortress in the absence of her husband, who was then 
at Worcester, refused to deliver it up, declaring, with 
magnanimity, that she had the orders of her lord to keep 
it, and those orders she was determined to obey. On 
this reply, the cannon were drawn up, and the battery 
commenced, which continued without intermission from 
the Wednesday till the following Monday. The castle 
contained but twenty-five fighting men. During the 
siege two mines were sprung, by the explosion of which 
every room in the fortress was shaken and endangered. 
The besiegers offered more than once to give quarter to 
the women and children, on condition that the besieged 
should surrender their arms. But the ladies of the fami- 
ly, disdaining to sacrifice to their own safety their brave 
friends and faithful servants, with whom they chose 
rather to perish, rejected the proposals with honourable 
scorn, Oppressed with numbers, wearied with exertion, 
and exhausted by watching, the strength of the besieged 
at length began to fail: in this extremity, the ladies and 
female servants assisted in loading the muskets, and in 
administering refreshments to their intrepid defenders. 

« «The enemy having brought petards, applied them 
to the garden doors, which they endeavoured to force, 
and open a passage to the castle ; balls of wildfire were, 
at the same time, thrown in at the dismantled windows. 
In this distress, when every hope was cut off, the be- 
sieged demanded a parley, which was granted by the 
enemy. Articles of surrender were accordingly drawn 
up, by which it was first stipulated that the inhabitants 
of the fortress should be allowed quarter; secondly, that 
the ladies and servants should have their wearing appa- 
rel spared to them, and that six of the serving men, 


For shame, my lords! all, all of ye, for shame! |nominated by themselves, should be allowed to attend on 


their persons, wherever they might be disposed to retire; 
thirdly, that the furniture should be saved from plunder, 
and that a person should remain in the castle for the 
purpose of taking an inventory of all that it contained, 
one copy of which was to be delivered to the commander 
in chief, and another given to the ladies. 

« « The besiegers were, on these terms, allowed to take 





| 

jwith the most undaunted courage, adhering to the last 

to the fortunes of their unhappy king. | 
“ Among these heroines was Charlotte, Countess of | 

Derby, whose exertions for her unfortunate sovereign | 

merited a happier reward, During the space of two 





possession of the castle; but the first article of the ca- 
pitulation, by which the lives of the inhabitants were 
spared, was the only one observed, while the remainder 
were violated without scruple. 

«“ «The besieged had, in their defence, slain more than 


the room, but soon returned with several bags of gold,|years, the countess defended a house in Latham, Lan- | sixty of their adversaries, who had now their turn for 


Which she presented to them, saying, * This is all I can |eashire, with the greatest masculine courage and skill,/yengeance. They destroyed and defaced, with savage 
do at present; go and relieve the king from his anxiety, |@gainst the troops of the parliament. The tower of | fury, many valuable pictures, carvings, and works of art; 


wish him all the suceess and happiness he deserves; tell 
him to be confident that he retzas in the hearts of his 
subjects, and that my lude and fortune are, and ever will 
be, at his disposal.” 

“The king could no longer conceal his incognito. 
‘Generous woman,’ he eried, * my friend has no ocea- 
sion to go far to tell his majesty the excellenc® of your 
heart: here he stands before you, and is a witness to it. 
Be assured that the favour will be indelibly engraved on 
the heart of your prince.’ 

“From tiat time success attended the king; and 
when he was master of the capital, and safely seated on 
the throne, he sent for Madame Le Clerc, and present- 
ing her to a fall and brilliant court, said, ‘You see this 
lady, who is a true friend of mine. To her I owe all 
It was she who 
lent me money to carry on the war, when the troops 
threatened to abandon me.’ 

This public and deserved acknowledgment of Madame 
Le Clere’s conduct confers much lustre on the memory 


the successes of my last campaigns. 


of the m ynarch, Whose prosperity did not erase the re- 
collection of those friends who had been attached to his 
less brilliant fortunes. 


—— 


“Though perils did 
Abound, as thick as thought could make ‘em, and 
Appear in forms more horrid; yet my duty, 
As doth a rock against the chiding flood, : 
Should the approach of this wild river break, 
And stand unshaken yours.”—Shakspeare. 


— ee 
Ihe death of James the First, of Scotland, was marked 
» 


|Castle Bushen, in the Isle of Man, afterwards afforded | 
jan asylum for the countess and her children, Her hus-| 
jband having already fallen in the defence of the king, 
she hoped to remain there in safety ; but the treachery | 
or cowardice of the commander of the troops, delivered | 
the fortress and this heroine into the hands of the! 
enemy. | 

“Her magnanimity claimed the respect of her con- | 
querors, and her life was preserved, but she afterwards | 
‘ell a victim to poverty and grief.” 











a iiss 
“ Noble friends, 

That which combin'd us w: 
hat which combin'd us was most great; and let not { 
A leaner action read us."—Shakspears. 





« Blanche, Lady Arundel, who was as much distin- 
guished for her courage as for the splendour of her birth, 
bravely defended, in the absence of her husband, the 
castle of Wardour, with a spirit above her sex, for nine 
days, with a few men, against Sir Edward Hungerford, 
Edmund Ludlow, and their army, and then delivered it 
up, on honourable terms, to the parliamentary army. 

“The following account of the transaction is given 
in the Mercurius Rusticus, a kind of newspaper of those 
tumes, 

“ «On Tuesday, May 2, 1643, Sir Edward Hunger- 
ford, commander in chief of the parliamentary forces in 
Wiltshire, appeared before Wardour Castle, a mansion 
of Lord Arundel, in the same county. Sir Edward find- 
ing the castle prepared to stand a siege, and the inhabit- 
ants resolute in its defence, called in Colonel Strode to 
assist in the attack. The combined troops, amounting 


} 








and nothing was left to the defeated but the clothes 
which they wore. The ladies and children were led pri- 
soners to Shaftesbury, whither five cart loads of their 
richest furniture and hangings were carried in triumph. 
So much devastation and plunder was committed at the 
castle, that the loss of the Earl of Arundel, on this oc- 
casion, was computed at one hundred thousand pounds. 

«“ ¢ The victors, conceiving their prisoners insecure at 
Shaftesbury, proposed removing them to Bath, the air of 
which was at that time infected both by the plague and 
smallpox. Lady Arundel, dreading to expose her chil- 
dren to contagion, earnestly remonstrated against the 
barbarous purpose, which force only she was determined 
should effect. Her adversaries, afraid lest the people 
should be disgusted by so gross and brutal a proceeding, 
were induced, on reflection, to relinquish their design ; 
but not without piercing the heart of a mother by oblig- 
ing her to separate from her children. Two sons, the 


lelder only nine, and the younger seven years of age, 


were torn from her arms, and carried captives to Dor- 
chester.’ 

“ Lady Arundel survived this event only five years, 
and at her death was buried with her husband in the 
chapel of Wardour Castle.” 


“ Loyalty, that touches all the best 
And lofuest principles of England's breast.” 
Campbell. 
“ Corfe Castle, in the Isle of Purbeck, was also most 
gallantly defended, during the civil wars, by Lady Banks, 
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the wife of Sir John Banks, lord chief justice of the 
court of common pleas, to whom it belonged. Sir Wil- 
liam Earle, who commanded the forces sent to reduce it, 
wishing at first to get possession of it by stratagem, sent 
a party of forty seamen to demand four small ficld- 


pieces which were in the castle. Lady Banks went to 
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a & “ati , % ! = - bs ‘ ‘ 
| permission trom the English commander to quit the for-! and though he had ordered dinner at the White Lion, 


| tress, taking with her only her personal wardrobe, and he accompanied the bodice-maker home. 


| the wool which she kept for spinning, an employment 


Duddlestone 
called bis wife, who was up stairs, desiring her to put on 


| . . . - . . . 
}at that time universal among the ladies of Scotland. She a clean apron, and come down, for the queen’s husband 
‘left the garrison, driving before her an ass carrying two and another gentleman were come to dine with them, 


| . . . 2 
| panniers, laden with the articles agreed upon; but, in 


the gate and desired to see their warrant ; they produced | the inner folds of the wool, she artfully concealed the 


one under the hands of some of the commissioners. In- 
stead of delivering them, however, Lady Banks with- 
drew, and though at that time there were but five men 
in the castle, yet these five, assisted by the maid ser- 
vants, mounted the cannon on their carriages, loaded one 
of them, which they fired, and thus drove the party 
away. 

« The besiegers next attempted to starve her to sur- 
render, by preventing all supplies of ammunition from 
reaching the castle. Lady Banks, at length, agreed to 
give up the four pieces of cannon, on condition that she 
should be permitted to enjoy the castle and arms in it, 
in peace and quietness. ‘The besiegers on this relaxed 
in their vigilance, and Lady Banks took advantage of 
the interval to lay in a stock of provisions, and procure 
the assistance of Captain Lawrence. The parliamentary 
forces, about six hundred in number, now attacked the 
castle, but were repulsed ; and the slender garrison sal- 
lied out and brought nine oxen into the castle, without 
the loss of aman. An attempt was afterwards made to 
take it by scaling-ladders ; one party assaulted the mid- 
dle ward, defended by Captain Lawrence and his few 
soldiers, the other party assaulted the upper ward, which 
Lady Banks, with her daughters, women, and five sol- 
diers, defended against the rebels, heaving over large 
stones and hot embers upon them as they were climbing 
the ladders. After losing a hundred men in the assault, 
the siege was abandoned.” 


“Fle that can endure ¢ 
To follow with allegiance a fall’n lord, 
Does conquer him that did his master conquer, 
And earns a place i’ th’ story."—Shakspeare. 

“« After the battle of Marston Moor, Cromwell, return- 
ing from the pursuit of a party of the royalists, resolved 
to stop at Ripley, the residence of Sir William Ingilby, 
and having in his troop an officer who was related to 
that gentleman, he sent him forward to announce his 
arrival. The officer was informed by the porter at the 
gate, that Sir William was absent, but that he might 
send any message he pleased to his lady. Having sent 
in his name, and obtained an audience, he was answered 
by the lady, that no such person should be admitted 
there ; adding that she had force sufficient to defend her- 
self and that house against all rebels. The officer, on 
his part, represented the extreme folly of making any 


resistance; and that the safest way would be to admit] jects. 
After much persuasion, the lady | and arrived safe in France.” 


the general peaceably. 
took the advice of her kinsman, and received Cromwell 
at the gate of the lodge, with a pair of pistols stuck in 
her apron-strings, and having told him she expected 
neither he nor his soldiers would behave improperly, led 
the way to the hall; where, sitting each on a sofa, these 
two extraordinary personages, equally jealous of each 
other’s intentions, passed the whole night. At the pro- 
tector’s departure in the morning the lady observed, ‘It 
was well he had behaved in so peaceable a manner ; for 
that, had it been otherwise, he would not have left that 
house with his life.’ ”’ 


“In conduct, as in courage, you excel, 
Still first to act what you advise so well.” 
Pope's Homer. 


“Sir David Ogilvie, a stanch loyalist, was entrusted 


at this period of civil dissensions with the defence of} Queen Anne? Having learned that this was the case, 
Dunotter Castle, in Aberdeenshire, the ancient seat of] Duddlestone said he had observed, with much concern, 
the Earls Marischal of Scotland, which is situated on aj that none of the merehants had invited the prince home 
high perpendicular rock, almost surrounded by the sca.}to dinner; but this was not for want of love to the 
The regalia were deposited in this castle, on account of} queen, or to him, but because they did not consider 
its being a place of great security. A party of Crom-| themselves prepared to receive so great aman. He added, 
well’s army, aware that this treasure was lodged here,|that he was ashamed to think of his royal highness 
besieged the castle closely ; and the want of water re-| dining at an inn, and therefore entreated that he would 


highly valued regalia; and when at liberty, by the as- 
sistance of some friends on whose honour she could 
rely, she buricd it in a new made grave, till happier 
times afforded her an opportunity of presenting it to her 
sovereign.” 


“Every one that flatters thee, 
Is no friend in misery. 
Words are easy, like the wind, 
Faithful friends are hard to tind.’—Shakspeare. 

“After the fatal battle of Worcester, so decisive of 
the royal cause, King Charles the Second could only find 
his satety in flight and concealment. It was at this try- 
ing juncture that he was preserved by the loyalty of a 
family named Penderel, who resided at Boscobel. Rich- 
ard Penderel, who had undertaken the office of guide, 
had but just left that house withthe king, who was in 
disguise, when a troop of horse arrived at the place, in 
search of him. Richard conducted the royal fugitive 
into the obscurest part of an adjacent woud, belonging 
to Boscobel, called Spring Coppiégg about half a mile 
from White Ladies. The rain poured in torrents, and 
no tree was sufficient to shelter the king from it: on this, 
Richard went to the house of a trusty neighbour, Fran- 
cis Yates, who had married his sister, and borrowed al 
blanket, which he spread under a tree, for the king to} 
lie upon; he also got Yates’s wife to procure some vie-| 
tuals, and bring them to the wood, at a place which he 
appointed. She soon prepared a mess of milk, and some 
butter and eggs, and brought them to his majesty in the 
wood; who, surprised to see the woman, said cheerfully | 
to her, ‘Good woman, can you be faithful to a distressed | 
cavalier ’—* Yes, sir,’ she replied; ‘I will die rather} 
than discover you.’ 

“ After this narrow escape, Charles remained for some | 
time under the hospitable roof of the Penderels. A re-} 
ward was oilered for his apprehension, accompanied with | 
dreadful denunciations against those who should conceal! 
him; but this did not shake the fidelity of this loyal | 
family, who entertained their noble guest in the best} 
manner they were able, the king sometiines choosing to} 
dress his own victuals. | 
“ Froin Boscobel, Charles escaped to Mosely, and from | 
thence to Bently, the house of Colonel Lane. After re-| 
maining there a short time, he rode behind Mrs. Lane to| 
Bristol, where he was well received by several loyal sub-| 
He then went to Brighton, where he embarked, | 


“Cover your heads, and mock not flesh and blood 
With solemn rev'rence; throw away respect, 
Tradition, form, and ceremonious duty ; 

For you have but mistook me all this while: 

1 live on bread ike you. feel want like you, 

Taste grief, need friends like you: subjected thus, 
How can you say to me, Lam a king ?”—Shakspeare. 


«“ Prince George of Denmark, the husband of Queen | 
Anne, passing through Bristol, went to the Exchange, | 
accompanied by one gentleman only, and remained there 
until the merchants had pretty generally withdrawn, 
none of whom had sufficient resolution to speak to him. 
At length, a person of the name of John Duddlestone, a 
bodice-maker, mustered the necessary courage, and going 
up to the prince, enquired if he was not the husband of 


She came down directly with her clean blue apron, and 
was immediately saluted by the prince. In the course 
of the dinner, his royal highness invited his host to town, 
and to bring his wite with him, at the same time giving 
him a card to facilitate his introduction at court. A few 
months after, Duddlestone, with his wife behind him, on 
| horseback, set out for London, where they soon found 
the prince, and were by him introduced to the queen. 
j Her majesty received them most graciously, and invited 
| them to an approaching dinner, informing them that 
jthey must have new clothes for the occasion. They 
\ were allowed to choose for themselves, when both select- 


led purple velvet, such as the prince then had on. The 


dresses were prepared, and they were introduced by the 
queen herself, as the most loyal persons in Bristol, and 
the only ones in that city who had invited the prince, 
her husband, to their house. After the entertainment 
| was over, the queen desired Duddlestone to kneel, laid a 
sword on his head, and, to use Lady Duddlestone’s own 
| words, said to him, ‘Stan’ up, Sir Jan!’ He was then 
offered money, or a place under government; but he 
would not accept either, informing the queen that he had 
fifty pounds out at interest, and he apprehended that the 
number of people he saw about court must be very ex- 
pensive. The queen made Lady Duddlestone a present 
of her gold watch from her side; which her ledyship 
considered so great an ornament, that she never went to 
market without having it suspended over her blue apron.” 


* My king from me what adamant can part 

Whom L do wear engraven on my heart? Old Ballad. 

“The emperor Joseph the Second, traveling towards 
Ostend, for the purpose of presiding at the ceremony of 
declaring it a free port, was attracted by the appearance 
of a poor woman at the door of a cottage, who seemed to 
discover in her countenance much dejection and disap- 
pointment. The emperor, who, as usual, was in advance 
of his train, dismounted to hear the poor woman’s story. 
She, unconscious of the dignity of the person she ad- 
dressed, stated that she had been earnestly entreating 
her husband for permission to accompany him to Ostend, 
to which place he had just gone, in order to see the 
emperor; but that all her supplications had been unavail- 
ing. She urged the peculiar unkind 
in the strongest terms; observing, that her husband was 
but an alien, and could not be supposed to love his royal 





ness of this refusal 


master with the sane spirit of ardent loyalty which glowed 
in her bosom, as she was descended trom a family which 
had, through successive generations, resided five hundred 
years in the same neighbourhood, and had always been 
particularly distinguished for its attachment to their 
sovereign. She concluded with asserting how largely 
she inherited the family loyalty, and that she would 
cheerfully undergo the severest hardships, and think her- 
self amply reguited, if she could but obtain a sight of 
her sovereign. 

“The emperor was so much struck with the zeal of 
the poor cottager, that he immediately tock a snuff-box 
from his pocket, most splendidly decorated with dia- 
monds, which surrounded a picture of himself, and gave 
it to her, saying, that if the brutality of her husband had 
prevented her from seeing the original, her loyalty and 
feeling deserved at least to be rewarded by a portrait of 
The likeness of the 
itely_ per- 


the sovereign she so much revered. 
picture was so exact, that the woman immed 
ceived to whom she had been so freely communicating her 
sentiments, and fell on her knees, with every token of 
love and veneration. ‘The emperor only remained to 
enquire the name of her husband, and where he was 
most likely to be found in Ostend: this done, he departed: 
A messenger was instantly sent forward, with direc- 
tions for finding the man, and committing him to 





prison. 


«The poor fellow enquired the cause of his arrest, but 


could obtain no answer : he was, however, most sumptu- 


ducing the garrison to the greatest extremity, the loss of] go home and dine with him, and bring the gentleman ously entertained for three days in prison, and then set 


the coronation ornaments seemed inevitable: but Sir| along with him, informing him that he had a good piece 
David’s lady contrived an expedient that saved them| of beef and a plum-pudding, with ale of his dame’s own 
from falling into the hands of the enemy. She gained] brewing. 
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at liberty, just in time to learn that the emperor had left 
Ostend, and that the only chance he had of obtaining a 
The prince admired the loyalty of the man,j|sight of his Imperial Majesty, was by following him to 
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Vienna. When he returned home, the story of the 
snuff-box revealed the mystery of his imprisonment, and 
consoled him for the loss of that sight which his wife 


had so advantageously enjoyed.” 


NOBLE DEEDS OF WOMAN. 
illegally: after this violence, we were so long neglected | servedly acquired from their countrymen. “If the Celts 
by our brothers, our fathers, and our relations, that we |take occasion of quarreling with the Carthaginians, the 
were necessitated to unite in the strongest ties with those | colonels and captains of the Carthaginians in Spain shall 
who were the objects of our hatred: and we are now | decide the controversy ; but if the Carthaginians accuse 


brought to tremble for the men that had injured us so|the Celts, the Celtic women shall be the judges.” 
—»s— much, when we see them in danger, and to lament them 
when they fall: for you came not to deliver us from 
ELOQUENCE, violence while virgins, or to avenge our cause; but now |“ Slow in speech, yet sweet as spring-time flowers.” —Shakspeare, 
Argenis—Hoersilia—Euryidice—The Celtie Women—Cornelia— | YOU tear the wives from their husbands, and the mothers | Quinctilian informs us that the Gracchi were indebted 
ee ng Agrit _ — wa os ~ pe at» from their children; an assistance more grievous to US | for much of their eloquence to the care and institutions 
ionapes.—Comation Ficonivepiack = aacne Zz, than your negleet and disregard. Such love we expe-/of their mother Cornelia, daughter of the great Scipio, 
rienced from them, and such compassion from you.— | whose taste and learning were fully displayed in her 
Were the war undertaken in some other cause, yet letters, which were then in the hands of the pubtic : and 
In such a. choice, yet unafluctad style surely you would stop its ravages for us, who have made | Cicero, the greatest orator Rome ever produced, says, 
As must both knowledge and delight impart, you fathers-in-law and grandfathers, or otherwise placed |« We have read the letters of Cornelia, the mother of 
‘The force of reason, with the flowers of art you in some near aflinity to those whom you seck to the Gracchi, from which it appears, that the sons were 
Buctirgiamshive. {destroy ; but if the war be for us, take us, with your | educated, not so much in the lap of their mother, as by 
sons-in-law and their children, and restore us to our) her conversation.” i‘ 
parents and kindred, lest we become captives again !’ “ Cornelia’s extraction was the noblest in Rome, and 
alone which springs from the heart takes the certain road} |” The tears and remonstrances of Hersilia, added to her family the richest ; yet it was not either her birth or 
to success, The flattering results which have on so/'4e supplications of her companions, were rewarded by |fortune which rendered her memory immortal, but the 
many occasions attended the exercise of this brilliant|their countrymen consenting to an interview with the | virtuous example which she gave in her own conduct to 
talent by the female sex, must be rather attributed to the| Romans, in which all differences were accommodated, | her countrywomen and posterity. The following inter- 
energetic zeal with which, from their goodness of heart, |224 articles of peace and alliance drawn up between the |esting anecdote is recorded of Cornelia, and afthough 
they have entered into the lists in defence of virtue, than |tW0 nations. ‘The duties of the women thus reconciled, | foreign to the present subject well deserves our attention. 
to any studied use of language, as was the custom with |™@2y honourable privileges and marks of distinction | 4 lady of Campania, coming to make her a visit, and 
the public speakers of their times. ‘I'he consciousness of | WETe conferred upon them by su neneselcarscute consent, 4s | lodging in her house, displayed with pomp whatever was 
i testimonies of esteem for their conjugal and filial piety.|then most fashionable and valuable for the toilet, gold 
A festival was also instituted to their honour, called and silver, jewels, diamonds, bracelets, pendants, and all 
»Matronatia, in whieh the Roman matrons received pre- | the apparatus which the ancients called mundum mulie- 
sents from their husbands.” brem, (woman’s world.) She expected to find some- 
what still finer, in the house of a person of her quality, 
‘and desired very importunately to see her toilet. Cor- 
| nelia artfully prolonged the conversation till such time as 
|her children came home, who were then gone to the 
Eurydice, queen of Macedon, was left a widow with | public schools, and pointing to them as they entered, 
and warmth of feeling in women has amply compensated | three children, the eldest of whom, Alexander, succeeded \° See, here,’ says she, ‘are my jewels.’ «Et hac, inguit, 
for any inferiority, if such there were, in their talents to | his father to the throne; but, dying about twelve months | ornamenta mea sunt.’ 
those of the opposite sex. We ought to set much weight | afterwards, the crown belonged by right to Perdiccas,the| “We need only,” observes M. de Rollin, “examine 
on these superior instanees of mental capacity, and en- lnext in age. our own thoughts, in relation to those two ladies, to find 
deavour not to degenerate from such worthy examples:| “ Pausanias, a prince of the blood-royal, who had been | out how far superior the noble simplicity of the one was 
uch patterns of merit should not be thrown away upon |exiled, disputed this inheritance with the young prince, | to the vain magnificence of the other: and, indeed, what 
us; for they teach us that, if the too free use of speech |and was supported by a great number of Macedonians.) merit or ability is there in buying up a large collec- 
is attributed as a failing to our sex, the proper use of that} He began by seizing some fortresses. Happily for the |tion of precious stones and jewels, in being vain of them, 
speech may be rendered not only a private but a public | new king, Iphicrates was then in that country, whither | or in not knowing how to talk of any thing else. And 
benefit; for, as there isa time to be silent, so it does | the Athenians had sent him with a small fleet; and Eu-jon the other hand, how truly worthy is it, in a person of 
sometimes happen that there is a time when it becomes | rydice, hearing of his arrival, besought him to pay her a/the first quality, to be above such trifles, to place her 
a duty to speak, and eloquence, actuated by sincere and | visit, intending to request his assistance against Pausa-|honour and glory in the good education of her children, 
Virtuous motives, must ever claim universal respect and) nias. When he was come into the palace, and had jin sparing no expense towards the bringing it about, and 
seated himself, the afflicted queen, the better to excite his|in showing that novleness and greatness of soul do 
‘ompassion, took her two children, Perdiccas and Philip, | equally belong to both sexes.” 
and, having placed the former in the arms and the latter 
‘The gates that steel exclude, resistless cloquence shall enter.” |on the knees of Iphicrates, thus addressed him: 
History informs us that Argenis, daughter of Halyat-| ‘Remember, [phicrates, that Amyntas, the father of} |“ Why will you thus employ your eloquence, 
tes, king ‘of Lydia, effected, by means of her genius and these unhappy orphans, had always a love for your Which om wine commen acenneih ieee cocina 
eloquence, a reconciliation between the Medes and | country, and adopted you for his son. This double tie | To help inpomiatiies ? 
lays you under a double obligation. The amity which | « Hortensia, a celebrated Roman lady, exemplified the 
that king entertained for Athens, requires that you should | power of eloquence over the human mind. Her father, 
}acknowledge us publicly for your friends; and the ten-| Hortensius, was the most celebrated orator of his time, 
‘derness which that father had for your person claims for and his talents were inherited by his daughter. The 
you the heart of a brother towards these children,’ \triumvirs had obliged 4,000 women to give, upon oath, 
“Tphicrates, moved by this sight and discourse, ex- !an account of their possessions, to defray the expenses of 
pelled the usurper, and restored the lawful sovereign.” | the state ; and the Roman ladies in this emergency had 
recourse to Hortensia, who undertook to plead their 





* Tere sweet eloquence does always smile, 


Eloquence may sometimes effect its object by means 
of splendid images and sublime expressions, but that 





being engagaged in a virtuous cause has often given | 
rise to the most enthusiastic and splendid eloquence on 
the part of women, who, weak and helpless by nature, 
have thus become endued with strength, not only to 
urge, but to accomplish, the most arduous enterprises. 
There is no doubt that 





* From her lips 
“Tf the mind with clear conceptions glow, Seem'd eloquence to flow.”—Glover. 


The willing words in just expression flow ;” 





admiration. 





Lydians, who had been at war five years, 


“We have nothing else to ask, but that 
Which you deny already, yet will ask, 
That if we failin our request, the blame 
May hang upon your hardness."—Shakspeare. 
« After the rape of the Sabine women, who were 
carried off by the Romans to people their new founded 
colony, Hersilia, the wife of Romulus, having demanded | 


cause, and accompanied them to the tribunal of the trium- 
“ Soft as the fleeces of descending snows, |virs, where she made a speech in their name to the fol- 

an audience of the national council, laid before them a The copious accents fall with easy art, owing effect. 
project, formed by herself and her companions, of acting} Melts they fall, and sink into the heart."—Pope's Homer. | «« My Jords, these unhappy ladies whom you see here, 
the part of mediators between their husbands and fathers.| | The Celts, previous to their passing the Alps, and imploring your justice and bounty, would never have 
This offer, having been deliberated upon, and accepted, | settling in Italy, were in such a state of irreconcilable con- presumed to appear in this place, had they not first made 
the women were permitted to depart, on condition that | tention and disunion, that a civil war was the conse-| use of all possible means, which either their native 
each mother, as a pledge of her return, should leave, as} quence. When the opposing parties were on the point | modesty might allow, or their best understanding could 
an hostage, one of her children; the others were to be|of engaging in battle, the women, placing themselves inform them of. Though our appearing here may seem 
carried with them for the purpose of conciliating the} between the armies, took up the different points of| contrary to the rules of decency prescribed to our sex, 
Sabines. dispute in so eloquent a manner, argued them so accu-| which we have hitherto most strictly observed, yet the 
“ Having laid aside their ornaments, and put on/rately, and determined them so impartially, that a friendly | loss of our fathers, our children, our brothers, and our 
mourning, the women, with their children in their arms, | correspondence was the result, and a civil and domestic | husbands is sufficient to excuse us ; nay, and to vindicate 
| lus too, when their unhappy deaths are made a pretence 





repaired to the camp of their countrymen, and threw! peace finally established. 
themselves at the feet of their fathers and brothers; when| From that time the Celts were accustomed, in any |for our further misfortunes. You pretend that you have 
Hersilia, in the name of her companions, addressed the | differences which arose between themselves and their | been affronted, but what have the worhen done that they 
assembled chiefs in the following eloquent and pathetic | allies, to appeal to the ladies to moderate between them, | must be impoverished? If they are as blameable as the 
harangue. and always consulted their opinion respecting peace and|men, why do you not proscribe them too? Certainly 

“« What great injury have we done you, that we have| war. Ina subsequent league made with Hannibal, was! none of our sex have ever declared you your country’s 
suff-red, and still do suffer, so many miseries? We were | inserted the following clause, a strong testimony of the |entesion : we have neither plundered your goods, nor 
carried off, by those who now have us, violently and’ respect which the female sex had, by their conduct, de-| suborned your soldiers ; we have raised no troops against 
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pposed those honours and offices to which you| not animated with the spirit of Augustus. His descend- dangers, that I come, with my only son, who, though a 


pretend. We presume not to govern the republic, nor| ants are living images of him; and yet even they, whose child, inherits his father’s greatness of soul, and shows 
is it our ambition which has drawn the present miseries} veins are warm with his celestial blood, stand trembling the same courage and the same zeal for the protection 


and misfortunes on our heads; empire, dignities, and) on the brink of peril. 
honours were never designed fur our sex. We, alas!|to destruction? What has she committed ? 
have done nothing to affront you, nothing to offend you,| loved Agrippina, to excess has loved her; that is her oniy 
nor any thing to move you to this severe treatment of|crime. Improvident woman! she might have remem- 
us. But you tell us, you have a war to support, and) bered Sosia, undone and ruined tor no other reason.’ ” 
when have mankind been free from war? and yet, have} ‘This spirited appeal of the princess did not meet with 
women ever been taxed on that account? The uni-| the success it merited, for Tiberius had indeed resolved 
versal consent of nations has confirmed an exception in| on the ruin of Agrippina and her family. 
their favour, which nature herself has granted us. For-| condemned, and her fate was but the forerunner of that 
merly indeed the Roman women, in the extreme exigency | of the unfortunate widow of Germanicus. 

of the republic, when in danger of becoming a prey 8 

the Carthaginians, contributed towards the expenses of 

the state, but they did it voluntarily; that which they | 
eave was not levied upon their estates, dowries, and 
houses, they only appropriated to it the ornaments of 
their persons; nor were they subject to any estimation, 





“T profess not talking : only this, 
Let each man do his best. 

In such business, 
Action is eloquence.” —Shakspeare. 


“Inthe year 1172, the city of Ancona, situated on the 
or informations of accusers, What is then the danger! 4 q-jatic Sea, and on that account a place of great impor- 
which you apprehend at present ? Do the Gauls or Par- tance, the possession of it affording an entrance into 
thians invade Italy ? 
less generous than our mothers; but think not we will) »and of the Archbishop of Mayence. 
contribute our estates to maintain civil wars, and enable} « After a very brave defence. the distressed inhabitants 
you to destroy one another. Such a demand was never! were reduced to such an extremity by famine, that they 
made either by Casar or Pompey in their wars; nor by} cent deputies to the archbishop, offering him an immense 
Marius and Cinna during their cruelties; no, not by! sum of money to raise the siege ; but he refused them 
Sylla himself, who first set up tyranny in Rome: yet) with insult, saying, ‘It would be folly to accept a part, 
after all you adorn yourselves with the glorious title ” when the whole was in his power,’ The deputies made 
reformers @ the state.’ |him a spirited reply, but returned disheartened to thi 
“This discourse appeared so bold and dangerous to} city, In the consultations which followed, some wer 
the triumvirs, that they immediately sent their lictors to} ¢5¢ sibasdtting unconditionally ac. was demanded: and 
cause the ladies to retire, but perceiving that the multi-} o¢hers preferred dying sword Shand: “Aw olen. who 
tude began to cry out against such violence, they pro-| had lived more than a century, reanimated their courage, 





mised to reconsider the affair, and afterwards drew UP} by proposing the employment of their treasures in pro- 
. - . . ~ 5 i . 
another list of 400 women instead of 4,000 ; but to make} ering succours from the neighbouring princes; and then, 
ie 
good the sum they wanted, they taxed all the citizens} if their applications proved fruitless, he advised them to 
and foreigners, without distinction, whe were worth one} throw their riches into the sea, and sell their lives a 
P « ’ ’ 
hundred thousand drachmas, or upwards of 3200 pounds} doar as possible. 
siya 
sterling. 





“ Deputies were accordingly sent, by some stratagem, 
through the Venetian fleet, to William degli Adelardi, 


“Oh, blest are they who live and die like ‘ him,’ 
Loved with such love, and with such sorrow mourn’d.”’ 
Worcsworth. 


in the cause with all that zeal and alacrity which animate 
generous minds to aid the distressed. 

“The archbishop, alarmed at the succours he heard 

Agrippina, wife of the renowned Germanicus, deserves} were preparing for the besieged, caused letters, as from, 
to be mentioned among the most illustrious of her sex.) their deputies, to be thrown into the city, saying, that| 
This princess was distinguished by her conjugat as well) their negotiations had been unsuccessful, and that they 
as her maternal affection. Upon the death of her hus-| must expect no help. Some of the most enlightened of| 
band, she conveyed his ashes from Antioch to Rome. She} the inhabitants detected the forgery, and calmed the 
disembarked at Brundusium, where all the friends of her| anxious minds of the affrighted populace, by solemnly 
family, and the officers who bad served under Germani-) assuring them t! were false. In the mean time, 
cus, with many others, had assembled to receive her. through many difficulties and interruptions, the troops of 
« As soon as the fleet was in sight, not only the port and) the Countess Aldrude and William Adelardi, advanced, 
shore, but the walls and roofs, and every place from} preceded by a standard of cloth of gold. They were 
whence the sea could be viewed were crowded with spec-| ¢ mmposed of twelve squadrons, each consisting of two 
tators, who were uncertain whether to receive this truly | hundred choice men; and an innumerable multitude of 
noble woman with silence or acclamations. Agrippina | regular and light infantry. They encamped upon a hill, 
appeared, and landed, carrying the sepulchral urn, with) not far from the archbishop; and when it was night, 
her eyes immoveably cast down, and accompanied by two} Adelardi ordered his mer to place two or more lighted 
of her children. One general burst of sorrow from the} candles upon the tops.of their pikes and lances. Alarmed, 
assembled multitude, bespoke their sympathy in her|by this means, with the idea that their number was 








Why is Claudia Pulchra devoted and defence of his friends. 
She has bardy and Romagna, who : 


Pulehra was verance of Ancona. 


In that case you will find us no Italy, was besieged by the Venetians, under the com-, 


of Ferrara, and the Countess of Bertinoro, who engaged | 


{the road, with whom the; had skirmi 


And you, warriors of Lon 
‘no less distinguished 1o¢ 





your fidelity than yuur valom, the sume canse brings 
you here. You obey the orde 
fof William Adelardi, who, li 


ty and love of freedom, has hazarded his own 


, and imitate the example 








tening only to his natural 






generos! 
fortune, and that of his friends and vassads, for the deli- 
I know not how to praise him as I 
ought, because language is not equal to the expression of 
jour thoughts and wishes! We become truly virtuous 
only when we prize virtue more than wealth and honour! 


| This clorious enterprise has as vet succeeded, since you 
{have passed through countries occupied by your enemies. 
{ But it is now time that the seed should pre duce fruit. It 
{is time to make a trial of your strength, since you have 
oceasion to make a trial eof vour courage. Hence then! 
without delay, which enfeebles the minds of most men. 
3c underarms at the first break of day, so that the rising 
sun may beam upon the victory, which the Most High 
promises to your charity. May my prayers draw down 
la blessing upon you; and may the sizht of those beauti- 
ful ladies who accompany ime, animate you! If knights 
kill and strength, in 


‘eonly; if they expose their 


are accustomed to dispiay their 


cruel combats, for ple is 








i 
swords bathed in the blood of those who resist! Indul- 
those who, whilst they can do evil, will 


lives in honour of searce-remembered beauty ; how much 
more ought you to make efforts fur the victory! You, 
who by the motive of your enterprise alone, auginent the 
glory of your name, and acquire the esteem of the world? 
Let not your hands, then, spare the rebels! Be your 


is not for 





ice 1 
not pardon.’ 
“The troops were greatly animated by this eloquent 
appeal to their feelings, and they felt prepared for victory. 
No battle, however, was fought. ‘the archbishop fled 
during the night, and all the citizens came to render 
thanks to Aldrude and Adelardi, and to offer them the 
most magnificent presents. 

« The countess returned, with her guards, to her do- 
mains, meeting many detachments of the enemy upon 
hes; but her party 


always came off victorious. 


Vell, my ambassacress, 
Come you to menace war andl 


Or does the peaceful olive grace your brow ?"~— Rowe 


‘Isabel, widow of Hugh Earl of Arundel, having 
enry the Third for the 
} 


unsuccessfully a) plied to King H 
wardship of a certain person, ch 


tlieneing it as her right, 
boldly told him ‘that he was constituted by God Al- 
mighty to govern his people, but that he neither governed 
i} 








imself nor his subjects as he ought to do;’ adding, 


‘that he wronged the chureh and oppressed the nobles,’ 
To which the king answered, ‘ HIave the peers framed a 
charter, and appointed you their advocate to speak for 
them, by reason of your eloquence! No,’ said this 
spirited woman, ‘but vou have violated that charter of 
liberties which your father did grant, and which you 





obliged yourself by oath to perform; thus, you are a 


sufferings, and bore testimony to the many virtues of 
their brave and beloved general. The urn, placed on a 
litter, was carried on the shoulders of tribunes and cen- 


immense, the archbishop drew back a little from the 
city, to secure a height, that nature had rendered very 
strong. 





Chemis 


ihe 





turions, and, in all the colonies through which it passed,} « William harangued his army, who heard him with 
received universal tokens of funereal grief. In this! loud applause; and, at the close of his speech, Aldrude 
manner were the remains of Germanicus conveyed to} also came forward, and addressed the assembled soldiers 
the tomb of Augustus, where they were deposited by his} in the following manner: 
mourning wife,” “¢ Encouraged and fortified by the favour and mercy 
But great as was the conjugal virtue of Agrippina, it! of Heaven, I have resolved, contrary to the general usage 
does not relate to our present subject. An instance of| of women, to speak to you here, because I hope to say 
her eloquence and enthusiastic spirit is recorded, which} something that may be useful, though unadorned with 
more properly claims our attention in this place, | the figures of eloquence, and the reasonings of philosophy. 
Claudia Pulchra, a near relation of Agrippina’s, had| It often happens, that a simple discourse acts upon the 
been falsely accused of a design to poison the emperor,| mind, while one more laboured merely pleases the ear. 
and the prosecution against her had commenced.—| It is neither a love of power, nor worldly advantage, 
The prospect of her friend’s danger aroused the spirit of] which has led me here. Since, the death of my husband, 
the illustrious Agrippina, “ She rushed to the presence} I reign, with an aching heart, over ail his domains, with- 
of Tiberius. Finding him in the act of offering a sacri-| out any contest. It is enough for me to keep what I) 
fice to the manes of Augustus, she accosted him in a sane possess. What animates me is the miserable situation 
of vehemence. ‘The piety,’ she said, * which thus em-|of Ancona, the tears of its ladies, who fear to fall into 
ploys itself in slaying victims to the deceased emperor, | the power of the besiegers. Need I enter into the detail 4 
agrees but ill with the hatred that persecutes his posterity.| It is to succour men, worn by famine, fatigued by fre-| 





Those are senseless statues which you adore; they are! quent combats, exposed constantly to new toils, to new | 


What is 
become of those liberties of England, so solemnly re- 
leorded, so often confirmed, and so dearly purchased? I, 
though a woman, with all the freeborn people of this 
realm, do appeal to the tribunal of God against you. 


1otorious infringer of your faith and oath. 


Heaven and earth shall bear witness how injuriously you 
have dealt with us, and the Avenger of perjury will pro- 
tect the justice of our cause.’ As the king was conscious 
of the breach of his promise, he beheld with admiration 

and being 
chesked by her stately demeanor, and severe reproof, 
said, * Do you deserve my favour, kinswoman? ‘To 





the undaunted conduct of the countess ; 





which she replied, «Since vou have denied me that which 
is right, what reason have I to h ype for your favour? I 
do, in the presence of Christ, app: il against those who 
have by evil counsels misled you from justice and truth, 


for their private ends.’ 
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« Anne, Duc de Montmorenci, who was prime minis- 
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ter and great constalle of France during the reigns of 
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Francis die First, Henry the Francis the Second 
and Charles the Ninth, was very unwilling to take up 
arms against the Prince of Condé and the Colignys, to 


Second, 


whom he was endeared by the ties of friendship, as well 
lie was, however, induced 
to give way to this measure, so inimical to his disposition, 
by the foliowing animated and forcible speech of his wile, 
Magdcleine de Savoie. 

“<*Ttis then in 
motto to your word of command that 
your ancestors always gave at the outset of every battle 
in which they were engaged ae aide du premier Chire- 


as those of cons mguinity. 


vain, sir, that you have taken as a 


escutcheon, the 


tien.) If you do not fight with all your energy in de- 
fence of that religion which is now attempted to be 
destroyed, who then ts to give an ex unple of respect an | 
of veneration for the holy see, if not he who tales his 
very name, his arms, his nobility, from the first baron 

of France who professed the holy religion of Christ 

Hence bashful eu gc! 

And prowpt me plam l holy innocence.”—Siakspeare. 
“The Athenians had a law that no woman should be 
permitted to plead her own cause ; but in modern times 
more justice has been done to the sex, and since women 


must be sometimes prosecuted, their comparative help- 


lessness has not been increased by depriving them of 
pto- 


any means of defeace with which nature may have 


vided them. 


“This right of pleading for themselves in courts of 
justice, is one, however, of which females have rarel 
avaided themselves; but one instance occurred during 
the present century, which shows that a woman may} 
ichieve fur herself, what no male advocate could do, (in 
all human probability,) and that not by the meretricious 
influence of personal charms, but by sound argument 
and common sense. ‘The instance to which we allude, 
is that of a Miss ‘Tucker, tried at Exeter assizes for a 
libel, The lady pleaded her own cause, and in a way so 
contrary to what the lawyers call practice, (their prac- 
tice,) as greatly to excite the compass non of the judge, 


who more than once interfered to remind 


she was speaking to the 


1 the fair pleader 
purpose, mixing with 

rret that she had not 
t ysome gentleman of the bar, who 
in to conduct it! Miss Tucker 
) was not to be turned from her 
to gain bry mere deference to the 


how little 


his admonitions an expression of reg 


entrusted her defen: 
would have known 
owh 


(obstinate woman 


way; she had n thing 








opinion of the judge; all she wanted, all she hoped for, 
and all she was striving for, was to gain her own cause. 
The judge (charitable in vain!) abandoned her to her 
fate ; atid whien she had done «talking to no purpose,’ 
charged the jury in a sense by no means favourable to 
her acquittal, The jury brought in a verdict of not 


guilty.’ 


* The spark of ne 
And sirive yi 


We courage now aweke, 
ur excellent self to excel!” 
Fairy Qucen. 

«Queen Elizabeth, who excelled in every feminine 
grace and accomplishment, proved, on many occasions, 
that she was not deficient in the art of elaquence. When 
England was threatened with invasion by the Invincible 
\rmada of Spain, and a camp was formed at Tilbury of 
23,000 men, to protect the capital, on this memorable 
and momentous occasion Queen Elizabeth resolved to 
visit in person the camp, for the purpose of encouraging 
the soldiers. Like a second Boadicea, armed for defence 
against the invader of her country, she appeared at once 
the warrior and queen. Mounted ona general's charger, 
with a general’s truncheon in her hand, a corslet of 
polished steel laced on over her magnificent apparel, and 
a page in attendance, bearing her white plumed helmet, 
she rode, bareheaded, from rank to rank, with a courage- 
ous deportment, and smiling countenance ; and amid the 
aUectionate plaudits, and shouts of military ardour, which 
burst from the animated and admiring soldiery, she ad- 
dressed them in the following short but spirited harangue. 

** My loving people, 1 have been persuaded by some 
that are careful of my safetv, to take heed how I com. 
suitted myself to armed multitudes, for fear of treachery. 
Put I tell you, that I would not desire to live to distrust 
guy faithful and loving people. Let tyrants fear ; I have 
so behaved myse)f, that, under God, I have placed my 


) quired by those who made it their study in carly life, 


NOBLE 7 - WOMAN. 


goodwill of my subjects. Wherefore, | am come among | 
you at this time, but for my recreation and pleasure, 
being resolved, in the midst and heart of the battle, to 
live and die among you all; to lay down for my God, 
and for my kingdom, and for my people, mine honour 
and my blood, even in the dust. I know I have the body 
but of a weak and feeble woman, but I have the heart 
and stomach of a king, and of a king of England too ; 
and take foul scorn that Parma, or any prince of Europe, 
should dare to invade the borders of my realm. ‘To the 
which, rather than any dishonour shall grow by me, | 
myself will be your general, judge, and rewarder of your 
virtue in the field. 


of them. In the mean time, my lieutenant-general shall | 
be in my stead, than whom never prince commanded ¢ 
more noble or worthy subject. Not doubting but by ret 
concord in the camp, and valour in the field, and your 
sidni to myself and my general, we shall shortly 
liave a famous victory over those enemies of my God 
and of my kingdoin.” 


“What rhetoric didst thon use 


To gain this mighty boon ?”—A dive. 


“Oliver Cromwell was one day engaged in a warm 
argument with a lady upon the subject of oratory, in 
which she maintained that eloquence could only be ac- 
and 
their practice afterwards. The lord protector, on the 
contrary, maintained that there was no eloquence but 
that which sprung from the heart ; when that was 
deeply interested in the attainment of any object, it 
never failed to supply a fluency and richness of expres- 
sion which would, in the comparison, render vapid the 
studied speeches of the most celebrated orators, 

«“ This argument ended, as most arguments do, in the 
lady's tenaciously adhering to her side of the question, 
and the protector’s saying, ‘he had no doubt he should 
one day make her a convert to his opinion.’ 

“ Some days after the lady was thrown into a state 
bordering on distraction, by the unexpected arrest and 
imprisonment of her husband, who was conducted to 
the Tower as a traitor to the government. 

“The agonised wife flew to the lord protector, rushed 
through his guards, threw herself at his feet, and with 
the most pathetic eloquence pleaded for the life and in- 
nocence of her husband. 

“ Cromwell maintained a severe brow, until the peti- 
tioner, overpowered by the excess of her feelings, and 


since, 


His stern countenance then relaxed into a smile, and 
extending to her an immediate liberation of her husband, 
said, ‘I think all who have witnessed this scene will 
vote on my side of the question, in the dispute between 
us the other day, that the eloquence of the heart alone 
has power to save,’” 


“She studied not the meanest to eclipse, 
And yet the wisest listen'd to her lips; 
She sang not, knew not, music's magic skill, 
Sut yet her voice had tones that sway'd the will.” 
Campbell. 

«“ King Augustus of Poland being desirous of entering 
secretly into a treaty of peace with Charles the Twelfth 
of Sweden, intrusted the affair to the Countess of Konigs- 
mark, a Swedish lady of high birth, to whom he was at 
that time attached. 

“This lady, celebrated in the world for her wit and 
beauty, was more capable than any minister to bring a 
negotiation to a happy conclusion. Moreover, as she 
had an estate in the dominions of Charles XII, and had 
lived a long time in his court, she had a plausible pretext 
to seek this prince. She therefore went to the Swedish 


with his master. The countess, among those perfections 
which rendered her one of the most amiable women in 











I know that already for your for- | 
wardness you have deserved rewards and crowns; and [| 
assure you, on the word of a prince, you shall not fail| self in his way, as he rode out to take the air, which he 





|man breast. 


the energy with which she had expressed them, paused. | 





camp in Lithuania, and addressed herself directly to} 
Count Piper, who too hastily promised her an audience | city. 








hie on st stre iam and safeg vaned in the loyal heutte and | verses, 1 woh h might have been mistaken for the produc. 


tion of a person born at Versailles. ‘Those she composed 
for Charles XII, history ought not to omit. She intro- 
duced the heathen gods, praising the different virtues of 
Charles. The piece concluded thus : 


«“«¢Enfin, chacun des dieux discourant a sa gloire, 
Le placait par avance au temple de Mémoire; 
Mais Venus ni Bacchus n’en dirent pas un mot.’ 


«¢ Nay, all the gods to sound his fame combine, 
Except the deities of love and wine.’ 


« All her wit and beauty were, however, thrown aw; ay 
upon a man such as the king of Sweden, who constantly 
refused to see her. She therefore resolved to throw her- 


‘frequently did. She one day met him in a narrow path; 
1|she descended from her carriage as soon as she perceived 
‘him; the king made her a low bow, turned his horse 
about, and rode back in an instant. And thus the only 
advantage which the Countess of Konigsmark gained 
from her journey was the satisfaction of "believing that 
the king of Sweden feared nobody but her.” 


—>_— 


PATRIOTISM. 


Volumnia, Valeria, and Vergilia—Polycrita, wife of Pytheus— 


Philotis—Women of Rome, Carthage, and Thasus—Women of 
Leuctra—Cratesiclea—Philippa of Denmark—Phidippa of Eng- 
land—Joan of Are—Marulla—La Pate des Dames—Catharina 
the “ Heroie’— Empress Catherine 1.—Mrs. Colbiorernson—Ma- 
ria Theresa—Mrs. Washington—Women of France—Women 
of Switzerland—Duachess of Gordon—Duchess of Weimar— 
Silesian girl—French lady—Lady Hamilton— Ladies of Great 
Britain. 


‘There isa land, of every land the pride, 
teloved by Heaven o'er all the world beside ; 
There ts a spot of earth supremely blest, 
A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest, 
Here woman reigns; the mother, daughter, wife, 
Strews with fresh flowers the narrow way of life. 
Around her knees domestic duties meet, 
And fire-side pleasures gambol at her feet. 
‘Where shall that land, that spot of earth be found ?’ 
Art thou a man? a patriot ?—look around; 
©, thou shalt find, howe’er thy footsteps roam, 
That land thy country, and that spot thy home!” 
Montgomery 
“ Patriotism, or the love of one’s country, is one of 
the noblest passions that can warm and animate the hu- 
It includes all the limited and particular 
affections to our parents, children, friends, neighbours, 
fellow-citizens, and countrymen. Itis in the bosom of 
our own species that we first learn to think, to act, and 
to feel; in the midst of them, all our exertions are made ; 
they call forth our emulation, our courage, and all that 
activity of character which is the source of our happi- 
ness. Patriotism is an extension of these domestic 
affections, and ought to direct and limit them within their 
proper bounds, and never let them encroach on those 
sacred and first regards which we owe to the great pub- 
lic to which we belong, whose security and welfare we 
are bound, by the most sacred ties, to promote with the 
utmost ardour, especially in times of public trial.” 





“Tf not for love of me be given 
Thus much, then, for the love of Heaven,— 
Again I say—that turban tear 
Froin off thy faithless brow, and swear 


Thine injured country’s sons to spare.”— Lord Byron. 


“Ladies, you deserve 
To have a temple built you: all the swords 
In Italy, and her confederate arms, 
Could not have made this peace.”—Shakspeare. 
Volumnia, the mother of Coriolanus, rendered a signal 
service to her country by exerting the influence she 
possessed over her son’s mind in behalf of her native 
Plutarch thus relates the circumstance : 
“ When Caius Marcius Coriolanus'’ had, in unison 
with the Volscians, fought against the Romans, and 


Europe, had the singular talent of speaking the lan-|subdued his native city, the Roman women were dis- 
guages of several countries which she had never seen,! persed in the several temples, but the greatest part, and 
with as much delicacy as if she had been born there ;jthe most illustrious of the matrons, made their supplica- 
she even amused herself somctimes in writing French jtions at the altar of Jupiter Capitolinus, Among the 
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last was Valeria, sister of the great Publicola, a person 
who had done the Romans most considerable services, 
both in peace and war. Publicola had been dead some 
time, but Valeria still lived in the greatest esteem, for her 
life did honour to her high birth. This lady discerning, 
by some divine impulse, what would be the best expedi- 
ent, rose, and called upon the other matrons to attend 
her to the house of Volumnia, the mother of Coriolanus. 
« When she entered and found her sitting with her 
daughter-in-law Vergilia,and with the children of Corio- 
lanus in her lap, she approached her, with her female 
companions, and spoke to this effect: «We address our- 
selves to you, Volumnia and Vergilia, as women to 
women, without any decree of the senate, or order of 
the consuls. But our God, we believe, lending a merci- 
ful ear to our prayers, put it in our minds to apply to 
you, and to entreat you to do a thing that will not only be 
salutary to us and the other citizens, but more glorious 
for you, if you hearken to us, than the reducing their 
fathers and husbands from mortal enmity to peace and 
friendship, was to the daughter of the Sabines. Come 
then, go along with us to Coriolanus; join your in- 
stances to ours; and give a true and honourable testimony 
to your country, that though she has received the greatest 
injurie s from him, yet she has neither done nor resolved 
any thing against you in her anger, but restores you safe 
into his hands, though perhaps she may not obtain any 
better terms to herself on that account.’ When V aleria 
had thus spoken, the rest of the women joined in her 
request. Volumnia gave them this answer: ‘ Besides 
the share which we have in the general calamity, we are, 
my friends, in particular, very pare iad since Marcius is 
Jost to us, his glory obsc ured, and his virtue gone ; since 
we behold him surrounded by the arms of the enemies 
of his country, not as their prisoner but their command- 
er. But it is still a greater misfortune to us if our 
country is become so weak, as to have need to repose her 
hopes upon us; for I know not whether he will have 
any regard for us, since he has had none for his country, 
which he used to prefer to his mother, to his wife, and 
children, T'ake us, however, and make what use of us 
you please. Lead us to him; if we can do nothing else, 
we can expire at his feet in supplicating for Rome.’ 
“She then took the children, and Vergilia with her, 
and went with the other matrons to the Volscian camp: 
Valeria having previously given the consuls notice of 
their design, and obtained their approbation and that of 
the senate. The sight of these ladies produced, even in 
the enemy, compassion and a reverential silence. Corio- 
Janus, who then happened to be seated upon the tribunal 
with his principal officers, seeing them approach, was 
greatly agitated and surprised. Nevertheless, he en- 
deavoured to retain his wonted sternness and inexorable 
temper, though he perceived that his wife was at the head 
of them; but unable to resist the emotions of affection, 
he could not suffer them to address him as he sat; he 
therefore descended from the tribunal, and ran to meet 
them. First he embraced his mother for a considerable 
time, and afterwatds his wife and children, neither re- 
fraining from tears, nor any other instance of natural 
tenderness. When he had sufficiently indulged his 
passion, and perceived that his mother wanted to speak, 
he called the Volscian counsellors to him, and Volumnia 
expressed herself to this purpose: ‘ You see, my son, by 
my attire, and miserable looks, and therefore { may spare 
myself the trouble of declaring, to what condition your 
banishment has reduced us. Think with yourself, 
whether we are not the most unhappy of women, when 
fortune has changed the spectacle that should have been 
the most pleasing in the world, into the most dreadful ; 
when. Volumnia beholds her son, and Vergilia her hus- 
band, encamped in a hostile manner before the walls of 
his native city ; and what to others is the greatest con- 
solation under misfortune and adversity, I mean prayer 
to the gods, to us is rendered impracticable ; for we can- 
not at the same time beg victory for our country, and 
your preservation ; your wife and children must either 
see their country perish or you.’ Volumnia concluded 
with soliciting a truce for a year, that in that time mea- 
sures might be taken for settling a solid and lasting 
peace. Coriolanus listened to his mother while she went 
on with her speech, without saying the least word to her : 
and Volumnia seeing him stand a long time mute after 
she had done speaking, proceeded again in this manner : 
‘Why are you silent, my son? Is it an honour to yield 





every thing to anger and resentment ? Dow it become 
a great man to remember the injuries done him, and 
would it not equally become a great and good man, with 
the highest regard and reverence, to keep in mind the 
benefits he has received from his parents! Surely you, 
of all men, should take care to be grateful, who have 
suffered so extremely by ingratitude ; and yet, though 
you have so severely punished your country, you have 
not made your mother the least return for her kindness. 
The most sacred ties, both of nature and religion, with- 
out any other constraint, require that you should indulge 
me in this just and reasonable request: but if words 
cannot prevail, this only resource is left.’ So saying, 
she threw herself at his feet, together with his wife and 
children; upon which Coriolanus, erying out, ‘Oh, my 

mother, what is it you have done?’ raised her from the 
ground, and, tenderly pressing her hand, continued, 
‘You have gained a victory fortunate for your country 

but ruinous to me. Igo, vanquished by you alone.’ | 
Then, after a short conference with his mother and wite | 
in private, he sent them back to Rome, agreeably to their 
desire. Next morning he drew off the Volscians, who, 
though not all of the same sentiments conce:ning what} 
had passed, did not presume to contradict his orders, | 


his virtue than regard to his authority. 
the dreadful and dangerous circumstances which the 
Roman people had been in by reason of the war, never 
appeared so strong as when they were delivered from it. 
For no sooner did they perceive from the walls that the 
Volscians were drawing off, than all the temples wer 
opened, and filled with persons crowned with garla 
and offering sacrifices as for some great victory. But in 
nothing was the public joy more evident, than in the|' 
affectionate regard and honour which both the senate and 
the people paid the women, whom the y both consid 

Never- 








and declared the means of their preservation. 


thought would contribute most to their glory and satis- 
faction, the consuls should take care to see it done; they 
only desired, that a temple might be built to the Fortune 


themselves, 
other charge than that of sacrifices, and such a solemn 
service as was suitable to the majesty of the gods. The 
senate, though they commended their generosity, ordered 
the temple and shrine to be erected at the public charge ; 
but the women contributed their money notwithstanding 
and with it provided another image of the goddess.” 


“Oh! make her a grave, where the sun-beams rest, 
When they promise a glorious morrow ; 
They'll shine o’er her sleep, like a sinile from the west, 


From her own loved island of surrow !°—.1oore. 
Polycrita, a lady of the island of Naxos, rendered her- 
self conspicuous by her patriotism. 


to both parties. At length Diognetus, one of the allies 


ceeded in taking great spoils from the Naxians, and 
made captive a number of their women. One of these, 


married her. 

A festival was shortly afterwards celebrated in the 
Milesian camp, when the soldiers gave themselves up 
entirely to luxury and feasting. Polycrita perceiving 
this, requested Diognetus to permit her to send some of 
their cakes to her brethren; and upon his acceding to 


engraven with writing, and desired the bearer to inform 
had sent them. 


discovered the plate of lead, on which Polycrita had her- 


caused by their feasting, were overcome with wine, and 
therefore in a careless insecure condition.” ‘hey im- 
mediately informed their officers of the news they had 


* «Tt was decreed that an encomium of those matrons 








should be engraven on a public monument.” 


thouzh they followed him rather out of veneration for | 
The sense of | 


theless, when the senate decreed* that whatsoever they | 


of Women, the e xpense of which they offered to defray | 
requiring the commonwealth to be at no} 


The Naxians were at war with the Milesians, and the |° 
contest had been for some time kept up with much Joss! 


of the Milesians, who had the command of a strong forti- | 


fication, which was well provided with ammunition, suc-| 


Polycrita, possessed so many attractions in the eyes of |: 
Diognetus, that he first fell in love with and afterwards ° 


her wishes, she thrust into one of them a piece of lead, | 


her relatives that they were to eat in private what she| 
They obeyed her injunctions, and soon | 


self written a few words, advising them “that night to! 
fall upon their enemies, wlto, by reason of excess,| 


Le advo, ore ‘n preparation for attack was made widhens 
delay. The result justitied the expectations of Polycrita : 
in the ensuing engagement the Naxians came off victo- 
rious, leaving many of their enemies slain on the field, 
Diognetus was taken prisoner, but his liie was spared by 
the entreaties of Polycrita. 

That young maiden, on returning to the city of Naxos, 
Was met at the gate by the inhabitants bearing garlands, 
who testified their gratitude by ioud acclamations of joy : 
unable to bear so much applause, overpowered and 
affected to an extraordinary degree by the unlooked for 
homage, Polycrita fell down and expired. She was 
buried on the spot, and her tomb designated from that 
time the Sepulchre of Envy, it being believed by her 
countrywomen, that some “ Envious Fortune” had 
caused the death of Polyerita, to prevent her attaining the 
completion of her honours. 








* God loves from whole to parts; but human soul 
Must rise from ia fect lual to olk 
Relblove but serves the virtuous mind to wake, 
As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake ; 
The centre mowd, a circle straieht suceceds; 
Another still, and stil another spreads 


Friend, parent, neighbour, first it will embrace; 

His country neat; and next, all human race.’— Pope. 

| : y . , ° — 

Pytheus, a king who lived at the time of Xerxes, 
, 


I ut discovered some golden mines in his 


having by accid 





dominions, employed n¢ oe all his subjects in digging 
for the ore: so great, indeed, was his thirst after riches, 
lly at this labori- 


hat he required them to work continu 


ous employment, till, quite exlausted, many of them ex- 
pired with excessive fatigue. During a temporary absence 


of this inhuman king, the wives of the miners repaired 
to the pala e, on in tears, threw themselves at the feet 
| ion on the 


N of the queen, i } 
\ y ] r rf) wt va it! 
exert her invucnee wih 


distress of her } 
|Pytheus in their behalf. The queen received them in 
tie most gracious manner, and having comforted them 
f, m with the hope of 





with promises of relicf, dismissed th 


a speedy change in the unhappy destiny of their hus- 
A : aoe 

bands. As soon as they were gone, she sent for all the 

goldsmiths in whom she could contide, and pk 


under tenrporary ¢ mae ement, commanded them to make 


:cing them 


up golden loaves, and 
as well as fish and me its of the same costly material. 


i Ws rts of confectionary and fruits, 


Upon the return of Pytheus, he inquired for his repast ; 
when the queen caus dt to be placed betore hima golden 
l table, with a con ple te course In Imitation of nature, yet 
|not a single thing whieh could be eaten. ‘The king 
}was for some moments lost in admiration at the splendour 
nd beauty as well as skill of the workman- 
satiated luis eyes av hile with the 
's were then 


jof the scene, a 
Iship; but, having 
Is spectacle, ag in den 
brought as before, and h 
}nothing but a change of the same unsatisfactory repast, 
At length, much provoked, Pytheus turned to the queen, 
ind demanded her motive for treating him thus ; saying, 
in angry tone, that he was hungry. She answered him 
7 ‘Thou hast made none 





ated inquiries procured 








firmly, in the following manner ; 
other provision for us; every skilfal science and art being 
Haid aside, no man works in husbandry, but neglecting 
jsowing, planting, and tilling the ground, we delve and 
search for useless things, killing ourselves and our sub- 
jects.” Pytheus was so much moved by this energetic 


iat from that time he employed only 





jappeal of his wife, t 





la fifth part of his subjects in the mines, and considerably 
ameliorated their condition. 

| ‘The premature death of a favourite son, at a subse- 
{ 


y ) 


quent period, so greatly aflected Pytheus, that, refusing 
all consolation, he retired inte a sepulchre, which he had 
built for himself, and, resigning all the affairs of govern- 
hi e, he remained there until 


jment into the hands of his wv 
hk provisions, and not 


this death, being daily supp! 


leven admitting the queen to his presence. 
|} During this pe riod the queen took an admirable care 
lof the state, and, reforming all abuses, acted upon every 


E : oe ; 
occasion as the real benefactor of her people. 





' 
) 
| 
' 
| 


Philotis, a servant maid at Rome, wa e hi ippy means 


of saving her country from destruction. 


After the Gauls had besieged Rome, the Pidenates as- 
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376 NOBLE DEEDS OF WOMAN. 


sembled an army under Lucius Sp i 
against the capital, demanding all the wives and daugh-| it good for nothing, and sinks it into the grave ? 


ters in the city, as the conditions of peace, This extra. | “ When every thing was prepared for the voyage, they 





Posthumius, and marched | think it may be of most use to Sparta, before age renders} no opportunity of contributing to his comfort and hap- 


piness. 
| « When the Vendian towns had fitted out a large ex- 


’ 4 iti gcaine ‘ > ‘ . rie a : >, . 
ordinary command greatly astonished the senators, and,| went by land to Tenarus ; the army conducting them to! pedition against Copenhagen, Eric at first adopted some 


upon their refusing to comply with it, Philotes advised |that port. Cratesiclea being on the point of taking ship, 
them to send all their female slaves, disguised in the attire | took Cleomenes alone into the temple of Neptune, where, 
of the Roman matrons, and offered to march herself at|sceing him in great emotion and concern, she threw her 
their head. This was readily agreed to, and put imto|arms about him, and said, ‘ King of Sparta, take care 
effect. When the evening came, and the Fidenates, after} that when we go out, no one perceive us weeping or 
feasting late, were quite intoxicated and fallen asleep,|doing any thing unworthy that glorious place. This 
Philotis lighted a torch asa signal for her countrymen to|alone is in our power ; the event isin the hands of God.’ 
attack the enemy. Every thing succeeded to her wishes :| After she had given him this advice, and composed her 
and, the Fiderates being conquered, the senate rewarded | countenance, she went on board, with her little grandson 
the fidelity of the female slaves, by permitting them from|in her arms, and ordered the pilot to put to sea as soon 
as possible, 

“Upon her arrival in Egypt, she was informed that 
Cleomenes, though invited by the Achwans to a pacifi- 


that time to wear the dress of the Roman matrons. 


cation, was afraid, on her account, to put an end to the! 


trifling measures to frustrate their attack ; but, when 
danger presented itself, he quitted the city. Philippa, 
however, would not desert her subjects in this extremity ; 
she remained behind, and, having exhorted them to make 
a determined resistance, placed herself at their head, and 
repulsed the invaders. 

| Eric, who was a weak prince, had issued a bad coin- 
‘age, which excited great discontent among the Danes, 
The circumstance came to the queen’s knowledge, during 
the absence of her husband, and she immediately col- 
lected all the silver in her possession, with which she 
caused a better coinage to be struck, and in this manner 
appeased the clamours of the people.” 


} 


—_———— 


| “Tt was a chosen plott of fertile land, 
Emongst wide waves sett, like a little nest, 
As if it had by nature’s cunning hand 
Bene choycely picked out from all the rest, 


With equal f z urgeies caer’ . Aad sonl ons war, without Ptolemy’s consent ; in this difficulty she) 
ian Wiersh dai tian ansibere. wien thereat | wrote to her son, to desire him ‘ to do what he thought 
heir glossy focks, and into bow-strings twin'd j most advantageous and honourable for Sparta, and not, 
The bright redundance, late their grace and pride for the sake of an old woman and a child, to live always) 
Ta days of freedoin."— Mra. West jin fear of Ptolemy.’ So great was the behaviour of Cra- 


« The Romans acknowledged with gratitude the sacri-| tesiclea under adverse fortune.” 
ficees made by their women, when the latter spont ine-| After the fatal battle of Sellasia, the unfortunate Cleo- 
ously contributed all their jewels and money to satisfy}menes retired into Egypt, where he was received by 
the avaricious Gauls; and when they eame forward in| Ptolemy with much cordiality and kindness: but that 
the most urgent periods of the Punie war in aid of their| king dying, his successor, a weak and suspicious prince, 
exhausted country. |soon expressed his jealousy of the noble stranger, and 

«* At the time when Carthage was besieged by the| imprisoned him. The exiled and persecuted king died 
Romans, the temples, the palaces, the open markets and|by his own hand; Panteus and several of his most faith- 
it ill-fated city, were all changed into so/ ful friends putting themselves to the sword at the same 


squares of t] 
many arsenals, where the women worked with the men| time, 
day and night; and when materials were wanted for 
manufac turing ropes, the women all cat off their Jong | her son's death, her fortitude seemed for a moment to give 
tresses of hair, and abundantly supplied their wants on} way, and embracing the children of Cleomenes, she wept 
this occasion. | over them with the deepest sorrow. The king, on hear- 
«The T'hasian women adopted a similar expedient for|ing of the death of Cleomenes, ordered his body to be 
procuring ropes for the military engines, at the time | flayed and nailed to a cross, and that his children should 
when Cimon, the son of Miltindes, attempted to reduce | be put to death, together with his mother, and the women, 
the island of Thasus, which had revolted from the Athe-| her companions. Amongst these was the wife of Pan- 
teus, a woman of great beauty, and a most majestic 
presence. They had been but lately married, and their 
misfortunes overtook them amidst the first transports of 
ite Hae dont oliban love. When her husband went with Cleomenes from 
Kithiodine thiniy ecaahiiew ie Sparta, she was desirous of accompanying him, but was 
prevented by her parents, who kept her in close custody. 
But, soon after, she provided herself a horse and a little 
i ints Preciun laid diene 00 the cite of Leet | and making her escape by night, rode at full 
women laboured with no less assiduity than the men in{SPeed to Tenarus, and there embarked on board a ship 
the formation of a ditch tor the purpose of checking the} 


} ” 
ian youe, 


Sink on her bosom to repose 





And triumph where they le !"—Wontgemery. 


{bound for Egypt. She was brought safe to Panteus, and 
first attack of the enemy. On the approach of the hos-| Pe cheerfully shared with him in all the inconveniences 
tile army, mothers, wives, and virgins, putting their|' ey Se SS ee sae When the soldiers 
j|came to take out C ratesiclea to execution, she led her by 
| the hand, assisting in bearing her robe, and desired her 
|to exert all the courage she was mistress of; though she 
| was far from being afraid of death, and desired no other 
favour than that she might die before her children. But 
when they came to the place of execution, the children 
suffered before her eyes, and then Cratesiclea was de- 
spatched, who, in this extreme distress, uttered only 
these words, ‘O my children! whither are you gone?’ 
“The wife of Panteus, who was tall and strong, girt 
her robe about her, and, in a silent and composed manner, 


weapons into the hands of their sons, husbands, anc 
lovers, reminded them how sweet it would be to die in 
the presence of their native city, and in the arms of those 
to whom they were most dear, in @ manner worthy of the 
ancient glory of Sparta.” 


“Far dearer the grave or the prison, 
Iiumed br one patriot name, 
Than the trophies of all who have risen 


Ou Liberty's vuins to fame !"—.Moore 


“ When Cratesiclea received the fatal intelligence of| 


And laid forth for ensample of the best.”"—Spenser. 


| 
| Philippa of Hainault, wife of Edward the Third, during 
| the absence of that monarch in France, gave a striking 
instance of her courage and patriotism. 

| « When David, king of Scotland, with 50,000 men, 
invaded the northern counties of England, Philippa, su- 
| perior to the weakness of her sex, prepared with spirit to 
lrepel the enemy. Having assembled an army of 12,000 
imen, and appointed Lord Percy to the supreme command, 
|she rode through the ranks, and in person exhorted the 
troops to fulfil with courage their duty: nor would she 
| be persuaded to retire from the field tiil the armies were 
{on the point of engaging. 

| “In this battle the king of Scots was taken prisoner, 
jand Philippa, having secured her royal captive, crossed 
| the sea at Dover, and was received by her husband and 
subjects at Calais with the triumph and enthusiasm 


which her heroism so justly merited.” 


| 








“<T have wrought 

My soul up to the business of this hour, 
That it may stir your noble spirits, prompt 
Such glorious deeds that ages yet unborn 
Shall bless my fate.’” 

“Thus the maid 
Redeemed her country. Ever may the All-Just 
Give to the arms of Freedom such success.”’—Southey. 

“Joan of Arc, a simple and uneducated shepherdess, 
at the carly age of nineteen, by her enthusiastic courage 
and patriotism was the immediate cause of that sudden 
revolution in the affairs of France, which terminated in 
the establishment of Charles VII. on the throne of his 
ancestors, and the final expulsion of the English from 
that kingdom. 

“The town of Orleans was the only place in France 
which remained in the possession of the Dauphin at the 
time when this heroine made her appearance, and that 
was closely besieged by the English, while Charles had 
not the smallest hope of being able to procure an army 
to raise the siege, 

« Benevolent in her disposition, gentle and inoffensive 








paid the last offices to each woman that lay dead, wind- 
. 4 , all : - oO }: < -. 

Cratesiclea, mother of Cleomenes, king of Sparta, sig-|ing up the bodies as well as her present circumstances 

nalised herself by her maternal affection, fortitude, and| would admit. Last of all, she prepared herself for the| 


patriotism, "This lady liberally assisted her son during} poniard, by letting down her robe about her, and adjust- 
his war against the Achwans, with money, and joined inj ing itin such a manner as to need no assistance after 
all his schemes of glory. Itis even said, that, though | death ; then calling the executioner to do his office, and| 
disinclined to marry again, for her son’s sake she ac- permitting no other person to approach her, she fell like | 
cepted a man who had great interest and authority/a heroine. In death she retained all the decorum she 
among the people, had preserved in life; and the decency which had been 
“Ptolemy, king of Egypt, agreed to furnish Cleo-| so sacred with this excellent woman still remained about 
menes With succours, but it was on condition that he/her. Thus, in this bloody tragedy, wherein the women 
sent him his mother and children as hostages. This! contended to the last for the prize of courage with the| 
circumstance he knew not how to communicate to his| men, Lacedemon showed that it is impossible for fore| 
mother, and he often attempted to mention it to her, but! tune to conquer virtue.” 
could not go forward. She began to suspect that there 
was something which he was afraid to open to her ; and 
she asked his friends what it might be. At last he ven- 
tured to tell ber; upon which she laughed very pleasant- 


_—_—_ 


“ There lives nor form nor feeling in my soul 
Unborrow'd from my country.”—Colidge. 


ly, and said, ‘ Was this the thing you have so long hesi- 
tated to express?’ Why do you not immediately put us 


| 


op board a ship, and send this carcass of mine where you| 





“ Philippa, wife of Eric the Pomeranian, king of Den- 
mark, distinguished herself by her patriotism. 
« Although neglected by her husband, Philippa omitted 


in her manners, and, above all, dutiful to her parents, 
Joan had from her earliest infancy been ardently attached 
to her country. Her piety, her enthusiasm, being thus 
united in her young and romantic mind with an all-ab- 
sorbing feeling of patriotism, she was led to believe her- 
self the humble instrument in the hands of Heaven, by 
whom France’s interest and France’s glory were to be 
redeemed. 

“ Under this impression the maiden quitted her native 
village and lowly occupations, and, having obtained safe 
conduct to Vaucouleurs, informed the governor ‘ that the 
kingdom did not belong to the Dauphin, but to God Al- 
mighty; but that, nevertheless, the Lord was willing 
that he should become king, and receive the realm as a 
deposit ;’ adding that, in spite of his enemies, he should 
become king, and that she would herself conduct him to 
Rheims to be crowned. ‘It is absolutely necessary that 
I should see the Dauphin,’ continued Joan ; ‘ were it ne- 
cessary that I should repair to him on my knees, I would 
go.” The governor, interested by her youth and enthu- 
siasm, accceded to her petition, 
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«The maid appeared before Charles dressed as a war- 
and informed him that he had two things to accom- 
part of the King of Heaven; first to cause 


rior, 
plish on the | 
the siege of Orleans to be raised ; and secon 
the king to Rheims, there to be anointed 
Charles was much struck with the enterprise so courage- 


ously proposed, and the interview having raised in him 


an interest in the behalf of this heroine, he appointed an | 


of divines to enquire into ber mission and 


assembly ; ; 
On their pronouncing the former to be un- 


character, 
doubted and supernatural, and the 
virtuous ane 
cepted. 
and ‘ ’ 
people. The king then invested her with the supreme 
command of his army, ordering that nothing should be 
done without ber directions, ‘The maid then asked 
for a sword, which had been more than a century 
in the tomb of a knight, behind the altar of St. 
Catharine, at Fierbois; asserting, that she had a know- 
ledze of it by revelation, and that it was only with the 
fated sword she could extirpate the English. She had a 
yanner made after her own device, her helmet was sur- 
mounted with feathers, and she rode on a white steed, 
which she managed with the utmost skill and dexterity, 
having acquired the art of horsemanship in her early 
davs. Thus equipped, Joan was an object of general 
admiration ; her firm enthusiasm inspired universal con- 
fidence in her divine mission, men-at-arms flocked around 
her, and the oldest captains, nay, even princes, felt dis- 
posed to march under her ensign. 

« On the 29th of April, 1429, Joan of Are appeared be- 
fore Orleans with twelve thousand men. She wrote a let- 
ter tothe Duke of Bedford, then regent of France, warning 
him to give up that kingdom to its rightful heir; but the 
English were so enraged at seeing a woman sent to fight 
them, that they put the heralds in prison. The Count 
de Dunois, who commanded in Orleans, made a sally 
with all his garrison, in order to facilitate the entry of 
provisions; and the French, persuaded that Joan was 
sent from heaven to their assistance, resuming fresh 
courage, fought with so much vigour, that she and her 
convoy entered the town. 

“The English were secretly struck with the strong 

persuasion in the heavenly mission of Joan which pre- 
vailed around them, and began to feel their courage 
daunted. They sent back one of the heralds, of whom 
the maid demanded, * What says Talbot? (Sir John 
Talbot ;) and when he informed her that he, as well as 
all his countrymen, spared no abuse in speaking of her, | 
and declared if they caught her they would burn her: | 
‘(io back again,’ said she, ‘and doubt not but thou wilt | 
bring back with thee thy companion; and tell Talbot, 
that if he will arm himself, I will do the same, and let 
him come before the walls of the town, and if he can 
take me, he may burn me; and if I discomfit him, let 
him raise the siege, and return unto his own native 
country.’ 

“Soon after her arrival at Orleans, she made an attack 
upon fort St. Loup, which she carried sword in hand, as 
well as the bulwarks of St. John, and of the Augustins. 
In one ef the assaults on the English, she received a 
dangerous wound in the neck; and as a large quantity | 
of blood flowed from it, her followers began to fear for | 
her life; but she, to reanimate them, said, ‘It was not 
blood, but glory, that flowed from her wound.’ 

“The siege of Orleans was raised on the 8th of May, 
and Joan carried the news to the king herself, entreating 
him to come and be crowned at Rheims, then in posseés- 
sion of the English. The siege of Gergeau was next 
undertaken ; when after lying eight days before the 
town, which was most vigorously defended, Joan of Arc 
Went into the ditch with her standard in her hand, at 
that part where the English made the most vigorous 
defence ; she was perceived, and a heavy stone thrown 
upon her, which bent her to the ground; notwithstand- 





ing which she soon got up, and cried aloud to her com-/enemy with all the vigour that enthusiasm and despair 
panions, ‘ Frenchmen, mount boldly, and enter the town, | could inspire; she was seconded by the garrison, who 
Thus was the }caught her ardour; and the next day, when the Vene- j 


you will find no longer any resistance.’ 


| hand. 
«As a mark of his gratitude, Charles had a medal 


| Domremi, where Joan was born, was exempted from all 
| taxes, aids, and subsidies for ever. 

« After the coronation the Maid of Orleans declared 
jthat her mission was now accomplished ; and requested 


| he 
permission to return once more to her parents and to 


latter to have been | those occupations which became her sex; but her pre- | 
; j } j i \ val a) ‘ ! 4 ‘ 
1 innocent, her services were publicly ac- | sence inspired too much confidence and had been at-|his mother Louisa, Countess of Angouleme, supported 


her to persevere till the final expulsion of the English. 
She, therefore, accompanied the king to Crepi, to Senlis, 
and afterwards to Paris. Here she displayed her wonted 
courage, but received a severe wound. In the siege of 
Compeigne in 1430, she made a sally“at the head of a 
hundred men over the bridge, and twice repulsed the be- 
siegers: but seeing a very strong reinforcement coming 
against her, she began to retreat; and although it was 
Jate and she and her troops were surrounded, yet after 
performing prodigies of courage, she disengaged her 
company, who fortunately re-entered the town, The 
heroic maid remained at the rear to facilitate their retreat, 
and when she wished to enter the gates were shut; she 
immediately turned round to her enemies, and charged 
them with a courage worthy of a better fate. She seemed 
not to expect any assistance, and suspected some treache- 
ry, for when she made the sally she exclaimed, «I am be- 
trayed !’ During the time she was defending herself, her | 
horse stumbled and she fell. This obliged her to sur- | 
render herself to Lionel Vasture of Vendome, who gave 
her up to John of Luxemburg. This nobleman, forgetting 

the respect a brave man should show to courage, basely 

j sold her to the English for ten thousand livres. Froin 

the moment she was a prisoner, this heroine was forgot- 

ten. The king made no attempts to redeem her; and | 
although at the time he had many English prisoners of! 
the highest rank, he did not offer one of them in ex-| 
change for her. ‘This neglect of the unfortunate girl, to 

whom he owed the very crown he wore, will be an eter- 

nal blot on the memory of the ingrate Charles VIL. 

“On Joan being made a prisoner, the English indulg- 
ed in as great rejoicings as if they had conquered the 
whole kingdom. The Duke of Bedford thought it pro- 
per to disgrace her, in order to reanimate the courage of 
his countrymen. Joan was condemned at Rouen by | 
Cauchon, Bishop of Beauvais, and five other French | 
bishops, to be burnt alive for magic and heresy. During 
her confinement in prison, slie leaped from the top of| 
the tower of Beaurevoir, in hopes of escape, but was | 
retaken, and her cruel sentence put in execution on the | 
24th of May, 1431. She was quite undaunted at the 
sight of the stake and scaffold, which she mounted as 
boldly as she had formerly done the breach at an assault, 
and although her face was covered with tears, she said, 
‘God be blessed.’ 

«Thus was this admirable heroine crucYy delivered 
over in her youth to the flames, and expiated, by the 
punishment of the fire, the signal services which she had 
rendered to her prince and native country. Her execu-, 





tion was as disgraceful to the English, as the cold neglect! sions, at a reasonable price, in that place. 


with which she was treated in her misfortunes was to 
the French monarch.” 


*“* Marriage is a matter of more worth | 
H 


Thar to be dealt in by attorneyship.”—Shakspeare. 
“The Turks having attacked the capital of the island 
of Lemnos, in the time of Mahomet Second, it was de- 
fended with great vigour; even the women assisting in! 
. . ae | 
defence of their honour and religion. 


“ Wounded by the stroke that had killed her father, | the city, and invited themselves by a messenger, 


| the ceremony in her armour, with her standard in her | 


stood close to the town, demoli 


leach soldier to make her a present; promised that she 
{should be adopted by the republic, and offered her in 
imarriage any of the captains who accompanied him. 


lly, to conduct }struck in honour of the heroine to whom he owed so} Marulla replied, It was not by chance that she could 
1 and crowned.} much: he also ennobled her family; and the town of|choose a husband; for the virtues of a camp would not 


make a good master of a family, and that the hazard 


would be too great.’ ” 


| 
| 

| 

| 

' —_-— 
| is 

€& Hence, and rejoice. The glorious work iz done Rogers 
During the captivity of Francis the First of France, 


She was armed cap-a-pié, mounted on horseback, | tended with too great success, to be dispensed with. Du-!the tottering state of which she had been left regent, 
shown, in that martial habiliment, to the whole | nois, sensible of her influence over the army, exhorted! with the most heroic firmness, discovering resources 


| where every thing seemed exhausted, 
jrage into her people and her soldiers ; 
‘ter Margaret into the captive monarch, 

| « When all the contending powers wished for peace, 


but durst not venture too hastily on the steps necessary 


She infused cou- 


as did her daugh- 


|for attaining it, two ladies undertook to procure this 
blessing so much desired by all Europe. These were 
|Margaret of Austria, Duchess Dowager of Savoy, the 
They 
jagreed on an interview at Cambray, and being lodged 
‘in two adjoining houses, between which a communica- 


| ’ ‘ . . 9 
jemperor’s aunt, and Louise, Francis’s mother. 


tion was opened, met together without ceremony or ob- 
servation, and held daily conferences, to which no per- 
son whatever was admitted. As both were profoundly 
iskilled in business, thoroughly acquainted with the se- 
jcrets of their respective courts, and possessed with per- 
fect confidence in each other, they soon made great pro- 
cress towards a final accommodation ; and the ambassa- 
dors of all the confederates waited in anxious suspense 
to know their fate, the determination of which was en- 
tirely in the hands of those illustrious negotiators. 

“Tt was finally agreed that Francis should pay two 
millions of crowns, as the ransom of his two sons; that 
he should resign the sovereignty of Flanders and Ar- 
tois, and forego all his Italian claims; and Charles ceas- 
ed to demand the restitution of Burgundy. This treaty 
was called, from the contracting parties, ‘/a Paix des 
Dumes.’ It was a circumstance unparalleled in the an- 
nals of Europe, that two princesses should negotiate a 
peace, in the name of the most powerful of its sove- 
reigns, and that notwithstanding the difficulties attend- 
ing the negotiations, they should bring them to an ami- 
cable termination sooner than could have been ¢ ypected 


of the ablest statesmen. 


“ By how much unexpected, by so muctt 
We must awake endeavour for detene 
For courage mounteth with occasion Shakspeare 


« As the emperor, ¢ 
the year 1547, from the battle of Mul 
in Swabia, passed through Thuringia, ¢ 


iarles the Fifth, on his return, in 
hiberg to his camp 

‘atharina, Count- 
ess Dowager of Schwartzburgh, born Princess of Hen- 
neberg, obtained of him a letter of safeguard, that her 
subjects might have nothing to suffer from the Spanish 
army on its march through her territories; in return for 
which she bound herself to allow the Spanish troops 
that were transported to Rudolstadt, on the Saalbrucke, 
to supply themselves with bread, beer, and other provi- 
At the same 
time, she took the precaution to have the bridge, which 
ied in all haste, and re- 


constructed over the river at a considerable distance, that 


{ ae ; ; 
the too great proximity of the city might be no tempta- 


tion to her rapacious guests. The inhabitants, too, of 


lall the places through which the army was to pass, were 


informed that they might send 


bles to the castle of Rudolstadt. 
“In the mean time, the Spanish general, attended by 


Prince Henry of Brunswick and his sons, approached 
} 


the chief of their valua- 


whom 


Maru}!a descended from the wall, and rushed amidst the | they despatched before, to take their morning’s re past 


with the Countess of Schwartzburgh. So modest a re- 


juest, made at the head of an army, was not to be re- 


ected: the answer returned was, that they should be 





town Won, tian general arrived with his fleet, to succour the people, kindly supplied with what the house afforded: that his 

“She next took possession of Auxerre, Troyes, and |instead of a battle he beheld a triumph. The people in excelleney might come and be assured of a welcome re- 
Chalons, thus opening for the king the road to Rheims, | their best apparel, and the magistrates in their robes of ception. “However, Catharina did not neglect at the 
Which city flung open its gates as soon as he appeared |ceremony, went to meet him, conducting their fair deli- same time to remind the Spanish general of the safe 
before it; and the next day, the 17th of July, Charles | verer, whose extreme youth rendered her doubly interest- | guard, and to urge home to him the conscientious obser 





Was crowned, the Maid of Orleans herself assisting at|ing. Charmed with her heroism, the general commanded ;vance of it. 
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NOBLE DEEDS OF WOMAN. 





“A friendly reception and a well-furnished table wel- 
comed the arrival of the duke at the castle. He was 
obliged to confess that the Thuringian ladies had excel- 


Jent notions of cookery, and did honour to the laws of 


But scarcely had they taken their seats, 


hospitality. 
when a messenger, out of breath, called the countess 
from the hall: his tidings informed her that the Spanish 
soldiers had used violence in some villages on the way, 
and had driven off the cattle belonging to the peasants. 
Catharina was a true mother to her people ; whatever 
the poorest of her subjects unjustly suffered, wounded 
her to the very quick. Full of indignation at this breach 
of faith, yet not forsaken by her presence of mind, she 
ordered her whole retinue to arm themselves immediate- 
ly in private, and to bolt and bar all the gates of the 
castle ; which done, she returned to the hall and rejoined 
the princes, who were still at table. Here she complain- 
ed to them in the most moving terms of the usage she 
had met with, and 
kept. They told her, laughing, that this was the custom 


in war, and that such trifling disorders of soldiers in 


how badly the imperial word was 


marching through a place were not to be minded. ¢ That 
we shall presently see,’ 1 plied she, stoutly ; ‘my poor 
subjects must have their own again, or, (raising her 
voice in a threatening tone,). prince’s blood for oxen’s 


blood.” With this emphatical declaration she gave a 


signal, on which the room was in a few moments filled Mrs 


with armed men, who, sword in hand, yet with great 
reverence, planting themselves behind the chairs of the 
princes, took place of the waiters. On the entrance o 
so many fierce 
colour, and they all gazed at one another in silent ter- | 
ror, Cut off from the army, surrounded by a resolute | 
body of men, what could they do? The duke instantly | 
despatched an order to the army to restore the cattle | 
without delay to the persons from whom they had been | 
stolen. On the return of the courier, with a certificate 
that all damages had been made good, the Countess of 
Schwartzburgh politely thanked her guests for the ho- 
nour they had done her castle; and they, in return, very 
joyfully took their leave, 

“Tt was in honour of this action that Catharina re- 
ceived the surname of * the Heroic.’ ”’ 


‘Oft expectation fails, and most oft ther 
Where most it promises; and oft it hits 
Where hope is coldest, and despair most sits.” 


Shakspeare. 
« Catherine the First, Empress of Russia, gave a re- 
mirkable instance of her presence of mind, and was the 
fortunate means of extricating her husband, Peter the 
Great, from a most embarrassing situation. 


* When Peter was surrounded by ten thousand] 


Turks, in his camp at Pruth, and in danger of perishing 
with his whole army, who were without provisions and 
other resources, he shut him-elf up in his tent, and is- 
sued the most rigorous prohibition against any person 
approaching it. Catherine, desirous of reanimating his 
courage, one day ventured into his tent, and with an air 
of gaiety and contidence, said, ‘I have an infallible me- 
thod of delivering us from the power of the Ottomans.’ 
A less decisive and important announcement would not 
have obtained the ear of Peter, while his wife informed 
him, that by sacrificing all her valuable jewels and a 
considerable sum in ducats, she had gained the grand 
vizier to her interest; an armistice was proposed, to 
which the Turkish general, influenced by the grand 
vizier, agreed, and provisions were suffered to pass to the 
Russians. A few days afterwards, an honourable peace 
was concluded, and thus the empire, the sovereign, and 
the army, were saved by the presence of mind of Cathe- 
rine. 

“To perpetuate the memory of this circumstance, the 
ezar instituted the new order of St. Catherine, investing 
his wife with full power to bestow it on such of her own 
sex as she should think proper. The ensigns of this 
order are, a broad white riband worn over the right shoul- 
der, with a medal of St, Catherine, adorned with pre- 
to— Out of love and fidelity.’ 

« After the death of Peter, this empress convoked an 
assembly of atl the states in the empire, in order to ob- 


cious stones, and the mot 





tain their consent to the publication of a new code. The 
deputies assembled, in their first address, styled the em- 








the mother of my people.’ ” 


* Deare countrey! O how dearely deare 

Ought thy remembraunce and perpetuall band 
Be to thy foster childe, that from thy hand 
Did commun breath and nouriture receave ! 
llow brutish is it not to understand 
low much to her we owe, that all us gave; 
That gave unto us all whatever good we have.” 
Spenser. 

“ When Charles the Twelfth invaded Norway, in the 
year 1716, the main body of his army advanced towards 
Christiana, whence a detachment was sent to destroy 
party of eight hundred horsemen, commanded by Colo- 
nel Loeven, passed through a narrow defile in the Hares- 
tuewood, and quartered for the night at Norderhoug, in 
the neighbourhood of which a small detachment of Nor- 
wegian dragoons had been stationed to watch the mo- 
tions of the enemy. The Swedish commander, who put 
up at the parsonage soon after his arrival, received in- 
formation that the Norwegians were only at the distance 





of three miles, and altogether ignorant of his arrival. 
Anna Colbioernsen, the wife of the clergyman, 
who was confined at that time to his bed, happened to 


overhear a consultation among her guests, in which it 
!! was resolved to attack the Norwegians by break of day, 
1 ny 1 | > - ¢ 
looking fellows, Duke Alva changed | 


and then to march against Konsberg. She immediately 
determined to apprise her countrymen of their danger. 
In the mean time, the greatest attention was paid to her 
guests ; and while she appeared wholly occupied in pro- 
viding for their entertainment, she improved her informa- 
tion, She displayed equal apparent benevolence towards 
the comforts of the private soldiers ; and on pretext of 
wanting other necessaries to complete their entertain- 


them. 

‘he Swedish colonel, in the mean time, enquired of 
Mrs. Colbioernsen the road to Stein, where he intended 
to station his outposts, and was completely deceived by 
her replies. He ordered his horses to be kept in readi- 
ness at the door, but she contrived to make the grooms 
intoxicated, upon which she put the horses in the stable 
and locked the door. Her next object was, under the 
wea of compassion, to obtain permission of the colonel 
to light a fire in the yard to comfort his men. This fire 
she insensibly increased to such a degree, that it served 
as a beacon to guide the Norwegians to the spot; for 
she had informed her countrymen that a fire would be a 
signal for them to advance. Every thing succeeded to 
her utmost wishes; and her address and intrepidity were 
rewarded by the arrival of the Norwegians at her house 
without discovery. They took the Swedish colonel pri- 
soner, and either cut to pieces or put to flight the whole 
of his party: upon which they sat down to the enter- 
tainment which Mrs. Colbioernsen had provided for their 
enemies. 

“ The next morning she went out, in company with 
another female, to view the field of battle. The Swedes, 
who had fled during the night, in the mean time rallied, 
and being still superior in numbers to the Norwegians, 
they resolved to attack them; but, being ignorant of the 
force of the enemy, they sent out a reconnoitering party, 
who, falling in with Mrs, Colbioernsen, the corporal rode 
up to her, and pointing his carbine to her breast, de- 
manded instant information as to the position and num- 
bers of the Norwegians. Her companion fainted away ; 
but Mrs, Colbioernsen boldly asked, ‘Is it the order of 
your king to shoot old women!’ The corporal, abashed, 
removed his carbine, but persisted in his first question. 
‘ As to their numbers,’ she replied, ‘ that you may easily 
find out, as they are at this moment mustering behind 
the church, in order to pursue you. More I cannot tell 
you, not having counted them; but this I know, they 
are as numerous as the bees in a hive.’ Relying upon 
this intelligence, the party returned to their countrymen, 
who fied in all directions ; and such was their confusion 
and disorder, that many were taken by the natives, and 
many lost in the forests.” 








press + Great, wise, and mother of thre people. Cathe- 





rine refused all these titles except the last, saying, ‘There 
is no true greatness in the world, nor is any mortal re- 
ally wise; I hope, however, that I shall always act as 


ithe silver works at Konsberg. On this expedition, a| 


ment, she despatched a servant, as it were, to procure} 
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* Her look composed, and steady eye, rs 
Bespoke a matchless constancy.” —Sir Walter Scott, 

“ The illustrious Maria Theresa had scarcely been jp. 
vested with the regal purple, when she found herself ey 
compassed by enemies, each more eager than the rest to 
devour the possessions bequeathed to her by her ances. 
tors. In this distressing situation, she acted with be. 
coming magnanimity, nor once betrayed the weakness 
or the terrors of a woman. She quitted Vienna, and 
threw herself into the arms of the Hungarians. Having 
assembled the four orders of the state, on the 31st of 
August, 1741, she appeared amongst them with her eld. 
est son, (afterwards the Emperor Joseph,) at her breast, 
and addressed them in Latin, a language which she per- 
|fectly understood ; telling them, that ‘abandoned by her 
| friends, persecuted by her enemies, attacked by her near- 
lest relations, she had no other resource left but to stay 





|in that kingdom, and commit her person, her children, 
| her sceptre, and her crown, to the care of her faithfy) 
isubjects. The palatines, at once softened and inflamed 
by this pathetic speech, drawing forth their sabres, ex. 
claimed as one man, ‘.Wortamur pro regina nostra, 
Maria Theresa,’ * We will die for our sorereign, Maria 
| Theresa.’ Supplied with money from England, Holland, 
| Flanders, and Venice, but principally supported by her 
|own magnanimity, and the desperate ardour of her 
| troops, this great queen stood out against, and finally 
| triumphed over, the combination against her.” 
| After the death of her consort, the Empress Maria 
| Theresa had never appeared either at court-diversions, 
|or in the theatre; when in the evening of the 19th of 
February, 1768, whilst employed in her night-dress in 
| her cabinet, she received information, by a courier from 
| Florence, of the birth of her grandson Francis. With- 
{out any attendants she rushed through the ante-room and 
| the adjoining corridors to the theatre, contiguous to the 
| palace, burst open the door of the imperial box, pushed 
through all the chamberlains, grand dukes, and g.and 
duchesses, unexpected and unrecognised, to the front of 
the box, and enthusiastically called out to the pit, in the 
homely dialect of her people—Der Leopold hat a 
| Bueb’n! ‘Leopold has got a boy!’ Language is inade- 
quate to express the effect produced by these words.” 








“Land of my sires! what mortal hand 
Can e’er untie the filial band 
That knits me to thy rugged strand !"—Sir Walter Scott. 
“In the year 1781, the lady of General Washington 
| wrote, in the name of her sex, an animated letter of 
thanks to the brave defenders of the country, in which 
she, at the same time, called upon her sister patriots to 
administer to the necessities of their valiant protectors 
from their own means. This letter was publicly read in 
the churches, and produced such an effect that the most 
distinguished ladies of the country raised a voluntary 
subscription for the relief of the suffering warriors.” 
“The ladies of Philadelphia, in particular, subscribed 
large donations for the immediate relief of the suffering 
soldiers, and the ladies of Baltimore on one occasion 
charged themselves with the toil of making up the sum- 
mer clothes for the troops. Nor were these solitary in- 
stances of the patriotism of the American ladies. ‘Their 
conduct during the revolutionary war was uniform. 
They shared with cheerfulness and gaiety the privations 
and sufferings to which the situation of their country 
exposed them. In every stage of this severe trial, they 
displayed virtues which have not been always attributed 
to their sex, but which it is believed they will, on every 
occasion calculated to unfold them, be found to possess. 
With a ready acquiescence, with a firmness always cheer- 
fal, and a constancy never lamenting the sacrifices which 
were made, they not only yielded up all the elegancies, 
delicacies, and even conveniences, to be furnished by 
wealth and commerce, relying on their farms and domes- 
tic industry for every article of food and raiment; but 
consenting to share the produce of their own labour, 
they gave up without regret a considetable portion of the 
covering designed for their owa families, to supply the 
wants of a distressed soldiery ; and heroically suppressed 
the involuntary sigh, which the departure of their bro- 
thers, their sons, and their husbands, for the camp, 
rended from their bosoms.” 
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«= Aux curs bien nes ¢ 

«When dangers external and internal began to 
threaten the new-born liberty of France, the women not 
only encouraged their husbands, brothers, and lovers, 
bravely to defend their country, but they exerted them- 
selves to the utmost to contribute towards its defence. 
After the example of the women of the United States 
of America, many thousands of zealous female patriots 
laid their trinkets, their pin-money, or the fruits of their 
economy, upon the altar of their country. 

“History will not fail to praise these women, the 
wives and daughters of celebrated artists, who made an 
offering to the National Assembly of their jewels, as a 
voluntary ¢ mitribution towards the reduction of the na- 
tional debt. 

«Qn the 7th of September, 1789, a group of women 
presented themselves at the bar of the National Assem- 
bly. One of them, Madame Moitte, was honoured with 
the title of their speaker, and addressed the assembly in 
these words i— 


« ¢Gentlemen—The regeneration of the state wlll be 
the work of the representatives of the nation. 


«¢The preservation of the credit of the state is the! 


duty of all good citizens. 

««When the Roman women presented their jewels 
to the senate, it was to procure the gold necessary to ac- 
complish a vow made to Apollo. 

«<The engazements of the state to its ereditors ought 
to be as sacred from violation as the Roman vow. The 
public debt should be faithfully discharged, and by. means 
that are not burdensome to the people. 

« «Jt is with this design that we, the wives and daugh- 
ters of artists, come to offer to the august National As- 
sembly the jewels we should blush to wear, when patri- 
otism demands their sacrifice. Ah! where is the woman 
who would not feel the same inexpressible satisfaction in 
devoting her ornaments to so noble a purpose ? 

“« «Our offering is of little value, but artists seek glory | 
rather than fortune. Our offering is proportioned to our| 
means, and to the sentiment by which we are inspired. 

“¢May our example be followed by citizens whose 
power greatly surpasses ours! It will be so, gentlemen, | 
if you condescend to receive our gift, and if you will) 
facilitate to all good patriots the means of offering their | 
voluntary contributions, by opening a bank for the re- 
ception of gifts in jewels or money, to establish a fund 
that shall be invariably devoted to the payment of the 
national debt.’ 

“Such was the address of these patriotic Frenchwo- 
men. Let us record their names, it is to secure to them 
the gratitude and admiration of posterity : 

“ Mesdames—Mboitte, president and author of the 
project—Vien—Delagrenée, the younger—Juvée—Ber- 

mer—Duviviert-—Belle—F ragonard—Vestier—Peron— 
Davil—Vernet, the younger—Desmarteause—Beauva- 
let-—Cornedercerf. 

“ Mesdemoiselles—Vasse de Bonrecucil—Vestier— 
Gerard—Pithend—Desiefville—Haut-Temps.” 








‘On their country’s dying bed, | 

Wives and hasbands pour their breath; | 

Many a youth and maiden bled, | 

Married at thine altar, Death !”—Aont gomery. | 

“Tn the miserable conflict which attended the subju- 

gation of Switzerland to the French arms, in the year | 

1798, many of the women and children of the Under-| 

walders, animated by their patrietism and love of liberty, | 

fought in the ranks, by the side of their husbands and 
fathers, and fell gloriously for their country.” 


| 

| 
“O dear Britain! O my mother isle! | 

Needs must thou prove a name most dear and holy 

To me, a son, a brother, and a friend, 

A husband, and a father! who revere 

All bonds of natural love, and find them all 

Within the limits of thy rocky shores.”—C leridge. | 

“When the defeat of General Burgoyne’s army in| 


America rendered extraordinary exertions necessary in! her hand, which she presented to him, requesting, at the 


Britain, many loyal and patriotic individuals promoted 
the public service by raising regiments, and on this oc-! 


forward, 


| subjects, for several days, almost without the bare neces- 


she possessed nothing which she could dispose of for 
| that purpose. 
hair, which was of great beauty, and the pride of her 


| bargain, being touched with the girl’s conduct, reserved 


same time, that it might not be opened until his return 
: to the palace; and he, in consequence, put the parcel 
casion the Gordon family was among the first to come. into his pocket, which was afterwards understood to have 
The Duchess of Gordon, conscious of the in-! contained bank bills to a considerable 


PATRIOTISM. 


mined to employ it in promoting so noble an object. In 
the very depth of winter, when the gay and splendid 
season was just beginning in London, and when ar- 
rangements were making for the elegant parties and fes- 
tive enjoyments of high life, her grace quitted the me- 
tropolis, and sect out for the cold regions of the Highlands. 
The presence of a lady whose affability, condescension, 
and goodness they regarded with such gratitude and ad- 
miration, inspired the gallant mountaineers ; and a corps 
o* volunteers was soon formed, ready to encounter any 
fue to their sovereign, or the house of Gordon.” 


‘Trae patriot virtue ina female frame, 


And more than Roman firmiess."—4ana Sevcard. 


“ When the battle of Jena had decided the fate of the 
north of Germany, the French army, headed by Na- 
poleon, marched on Weimar. The grand duke was at 
that time absent with the army, and the duchess only 
remained in the castle, whither, on the approach of the 
French, the poor deserted women, children, and inhabit- 
ants of the town, all flocked for safety. The gates were 
opened to them, and the grand duchess sheltered and 
protected them with the kindness of a mother. On 
Napoleon’s entry, he summoned her royal highness to 
abandon the castle and attend him. She refused, and an 
order for the pillage of the palace and town was instantly 
issued. ‘The duchess remained firm, and determined, if 
possible, to avert this fate from her little capital. Her 
efforts were crowned with success, and her dignified 
firmness even induced Napoleon at last to wait on her 
in person. lead 


Her noble deportment and energetic plead- 
ings wrought upon the conqueror, and he withdrew his 
cruel order. 
hardships for the accomplishment of her admirable pur- 
pose ; remaining shut up in the castle, with her helpless 


The grand duchess underwent the severest 





saries of life.” 


“That light we see is burning in my hall; 
How far that little candle throws his beams! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty werld.” 

“ During the seven years’ war, the exertions of the 
Prussians at some critical periods to support the sinking 
fortunes of their enterprising monarch, were of a nature 
truly astonishing; but they were far outdone by the 
public sacrifices which were voluntarily made by indi- 
viduais to resist the invasion of the French in 1813. 

“An anecdote of a Silesian gnl is recorded, which 
serves in a striking manner to show the general feeling 
which pervaded the country. Whilst her neighbours 
and family were contributing in different ways to the 
expenses of the war, she was for some time in the great- 
est distress at her inability to manifest her patriotism, as 


At length the idea struck her that her 


parents, might be of some value; and she accordingly 
sct off one morning privately for Breslaw, and disposed 
of her beautiful tresses for a couple of dollars. The 
hair-dresser, however, with whom she had negotiated the 


his purchase for the manufacture of bracelets and other 
ornaments ; and, as the story became public, he in the 
end sold so many, that he was enf@bled, by this maiden’s 
locks alone, to subscribe a hundred dollars to the exi- 
gencies of the state.” 


——. 


“The patriot’s virtue and the poet's song 





Still, as the tide of ages rolls away 


Shall charm the world, unconscious of decay 


“On one occasion, soon after the birth of the late 
king of Rome, Napoleon had just finished reviewing his 
troops in person, when a lady, very elegantly dressed, 
made her way towards him, bearing a sealed packet in 


amount, a volun- 





379 


country and the cause of the emperor; such being but 
one out of numerous instances of this kind, which took 
place about this period.” 


Mountains! can ye chain the will? 


Ocean! canst thou quench the heart? 
No! I feel my country still 


Liberty! where’er thou art.”—JJontgomery. 

« Whatever may have been the errors of Lady Hamil- 
ton, her devotion to the interests of her country was 
unquestionable: and during the fourteen years that she 
was with her husband, Sir William Hamilton, then am- 
bassador to the court of Naples, she rendered many im- 
se in which Great Britain was 





portant services to the cau 
struggling. 
“« When the French revolution rendered it necessary 


that the king of the two Sicilies should quit Naples, a 





British man-of-war conveyed the king and royal family, 
with his immense treasure, to Sicily. Lady Hamilton 
exerted herself at this critical period with a remarkable 
In the dis- 
guise of a sailor, her ladyship not only contrived to get 
all their wealth, as well as the most valuable pictures, on 
board the British Admiral, Lord Nelson’s ship, but she 
also assisted in extricating the royal family from an in- 
surrection in the capital, where the populace were in- 
flamed to such a pitch of madness, as to be ready to 


degree of resolution, dexterity, and success. 





sacrifice them to their vengeance. 
« During the storm that occurred in their passage to 
Palermo, and w i 


idoned by ali the 
lac r court, this faithful Englishwoman not only 








7 quec n Was 






ies of 





ler majesty ; and one of 
the children, overcome with fright and fatigue, died in 
her arms. When, in consequence of a sudden change 
in the affairs of France, N 
reign, Lady Hamilton was t 
she procured all the principal females of the capital to 
sign a petition to the queen, earnestly entreating her to 


accompanied, but attended on 










es Was restored to its sove- 


+41 


st to repair thither : and 


return; a request which was soon after complied with. 

“ But it was not to the royal family of Naples alone 
that Lady Hamilton proved useful: for, during her long 
residence in Italy, she was always attentive to the inte- 
rests of the country that gave her birth, and of which 
her husband was a representative. Vhen the Maltese 
rose against the French, and invoked the assistance of 
Great Britain, they applied to Naples for corn, and de- 
clared that they must give up the contest, unless they 
were furnished with an immediate supply of provisions. 
In this critical situation of affairs, Lady Hamilton inter- 
ceded with the queen, and her majesty immediately pur- 
chased, out of her own private purse, two feluceas laden 
with corn, which were expedited the very day after the 
arrival of the deputies. There were many other occa- 
sions on which Lady Hamilton rendered important sere 
vices to her country, and to the cause in which Great 
Britain was at that time engaged: and all without cost- 
ing the nation a single ducat. 

“The emperor Paul of Russia, on account of the 
timely assistance Lady Hamilton had obtained for the 
Maltese, proposed that she should be decorated with the 
cross of the ancient order of St. John of Jerusalem.” 


‘Fair Liberty, Britannia s goddess, rears 


Her cheerful head, and leads the golden years."—Tope. 


The British ladies testified their love of their country, 
and gratitude for the re-establishment of peace, by pre- 
senting tothe Duke of Wellington and other brave de- 
fenders of the state, a statue of Achilles, which, by 
command of the late king, was placed in Hyde Park. 

On the base of the statue Is the following inscription :— 





TO ARTHUR DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 
And his brave companions in arms, this statue of 
Achilles, cast from cannon taken in the victories of 
Salamanca, Vittoria, Toulouse, and Water!oo, is inscribed 
by their countrywomen. 
Placed on this spot on the xviii day of June wocee xxi. 
by command of his majesty George iti. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO SCIENCE, 


Fendofa of Spain—Madame Lepaute—Lady Mary Wortley Mon 
tagu— Madame Galvani— Miss Yersehell—Mrs. [bbotson—Mrs 


Beaufi Mrs. Belzoni —Mrs. Somervill 
‘Through knowledge we behould the world’s creation, 
How in his cradle first he fostred was; 
And iudge of Natures cunning operation, 
Hlow things she formed of a formless mas 
By knowledge we do learne outselves to knowe 


And what to man, and what to G we owe.” —Spens 


The pur nt of knowle ve, 


he omes stil more 


at all times so praiseworthy, 
sv when it has for its object the public 
good: thus, to exert our own talents and industry to 


throw fresh light upon science, and to encourage others 
in the same lacdable pursuit, may be acecunted one of 
's of virtue. 


the noblest spect By doing so, we not only 


render a service to our country in particular, whose in- 
terests and provements we ought to make our own, 
but we confer an important benefit on the world at large 

Many interesting and useful discoveries have been 
by women, and which have the greater claim on 
ght for and attained 
in nearly every instance from the pure desire of know- 
ledge and love of science, and not from any vain and 
trivial motives of acquiring distinction; for real merit 
dloes not so much study how to gain the good oj 


made 
our esteem that they have been sou 


ibion of 
others, as how to deserve it. The contributions to science 
hy women are too numerous for insertion here ; we must 
therefore content ourselves with selecting some of the 
most valuable and interesting. The discovery of the 
New World, by Columbus, would never have taken 
place had not the enterprise been encouraged and sup- 
ported by Isaln I] 
for the sinallpox, th 


1 of Spain;—the practice 


of plants, and many important additions to our astro- 
nomical knowledge, were the results of female talent and 
industry; while the 
been testified by women in their particular pursuits, have 

! 


justly endeared them to each real lover of science. 


friend 
ays tll all commend.”—Pope 


© Be thou the first true merit to 


His praise is lost who st 


« After a very unsatisfactory negotiation between Co- 
Jumbus and the ministers at the court of Spain, that 
great man, finding he could not enter into any arrange- 
ment with them, set off on his way to C ordova, intend- 
Ing to return to France. 

“Upon this, Luis de St. Angel, a friend of Columbus, 

» glorious an enter- 
prise as an irreparable loss to the nation, determined to 
make one bold effort to avert the evil. He repaired to 
the queen, and in a bold and eloquent harangue, re- 
proached her for thus permitting Columbus to depart 
without coming to any terms with him. He expressed 
his surprise that she, who had always been the munifi- 


considering the abandonment of s 


cent patroness of generous undertakings, should hesitate 
to countenance the most splendid scheme that had ever 
ited the judg- 
soundness and practicabilits 
as it was worthy of her mag- 
this noble 


been proposed to any monarch; he vindica 
ment of Columbus, and the 
of his plans: saying that 





nanimity to m ike tempt to extend the sphere | 
of human knowledge, and to open an intercourse with 
regions hitherto unknown, so it would afford the hichest 
satisfaction to her piety and zeal, after re-establishing the 
Christian faith in those provinces of Spain from which 
it had been long banished, to discover a New World, to 
which she might communicate the light and blessings of 
divine truth; that if now she did not decide instantly, | 
the opportunity would be irretrievably lost; that Colum- 
bus was on his way to foreign countries, where some | 
prince, more fortunate or more adventurous, would close 
with his proposals, and Spain would for ever bewail that 
fatal timidity which had excluded her from the glory and 
advantages that she had once in her own power to have 
—s d. 

‘The Marchioness of Moya also joined her entreaties | 
to ee of St. Angel, and endeavoured, with much elo-| 
quence, to persuade the queen to engage in the plans of 
Columbus. 

«The generous spirit of Isabella was enkindled. I| 


secmed as if, for the first time, the subject broke up * 


.| speed to recall Columbus, and the gracious reception he 


of inoculation | 
e science of galvanism, the physiology | 


energy and perseverance which have | 


| originally a benefit of the greatest consequence. 


years of age. 
| bassy in a medical character, first endeavoured to establish 





NOBLKI D EEDS ¢ OF” wi OMAN. 








i her mind in its real prendone, and she declared her reso- 
lution to undertake the enterprise. 
«“ There was still a moment’s hesitation. The king 
looked coldly on the affair, and the royal finances were 
absolutely drained by the war, Some time must be given 
to replenish them. How could she draw onane chausted 
‘treasury for a measure to which the king was averse! 
Angel watched this suspense with trembling anxiety. 
!'The vext moment reassured him. With an enthusiasm 
worthy of herself, and of the cause, Isabella exclaimed, 
‘t undertake the enterprise for my own crown of Casti!e, 
and will pledge my jewels to raise the necessary funds.’ 
This was the proudest moment in the life of Isabella; 
it stamped her renown for ever as the patroness of the 
discovery of the New World.” 
A messenger was despatched on horseback with all 








received on his return from the queen amply compensated 
for all his past disappointments. From that period Isa- 
bella entered into the plans of Columbus with the most 
lofty and generous enthusiasm; and was, in short, the 
soul of the grand enterprise. 


| 
} 


“We know not much 


But what we know, we will communicate.”’—Rogers. 


About the middle of the last century an eminent ma- 
thematician and astronomer, of the name of Clairaut, 
lentered into an investigation of the comet of Halley. 
M. Lalande, no less celebrated for his attainments in 
this department of knowledge, took upon himself the 
}management of the astronomical and arithmetical part 
of the calculation, and “in this prodigious labour, (for 
it was one of the most appalling magnitude,) he was as- 
sisted by the wife of an eminent watchmaker in Paris, 
named Lepaute, whose exertions on this occasion have 
deservedly registered her name in astronomical history. 
When it is considered that the period of Halley’s comet 
is about seventy-live years, and that every portion of its 
course, for two successive periods, was necessary to be 
calculated separately in this way; some notion may be 
‘formed of the labour encountered by Lalande and Ma- 
dane Lepaute. ‘During six months,’ says Lalande, 
jowe calculated from morning till night, sometimes even 
‘at meals; the consequence of which was, that I con- 
tracted an illness which changed my constitution for the 
remainder of my life. The assistance rendered by 
Madame Lepaute was such, that, without her, we never 
could have dared to undertake this enormous labour, in 
which it was necessary to calculate the distance of each 
of the two planets, Jupiter and Saturn, from the comet, 
and their attraction upon that body, separately for every 
successive degree, and for 150 years.’ 

“The name of Madame Lepaute does not appear in 
Clairaut’s Memoir; a suppression which Lalande at- 
tributes to the influence exercised by another lady to 
whom Clairaut was attached. Lalande, however, quotes 
letters of Clairaut, in which he speaks in terms of high 
admiration of ‘la suvante calculatrice. The labours 
of this lady, in the work of calculation, (for she also 
assisted Lalande in constructing his Ephemerides,) at 
length so weakened her sight, that she was compelled to 
desist. She died in 1788, while attending on her hus- 
band, who had become insane.” 


“ Thine was the deed, accomplishe | Montagu! 
She hath been the cause 
Of heartfelt joy to thousands ; thousands live, 
And still shall live, through her."—Dr. Downham. 
“It was toa woman that Europe was first indebted 
for the introduction of inoculation for the small-pox, 


“ When Lady Mary Wortley Montagu resided at Con- 
stantinople with her husband, who was ambassador to 
the Ottoman court, the practice of inoculation was uni- 
versal throughout the Turkish dominions. Lady Mary 
examined into the prac tice with so much attention, as to 
become perfectly satisfied of its efficacy, and gave the 
most intrepid and convincing proof of her belief in 1717, 
by inoculating her own son, who was then about three 
Mr. Maitland, who had attended the em- 


the practice in London, and was encouraged by Lady 





coastal tried on some ‘catiaonlis, With so much ardour 
did Lady Mary, on her return, enforce this salutary jp. 
novation among mothers of her own rank, that, as yw. 
find in her letters, much of her time was necessary 
dedicated to various consultations, and to wed superin. 
tendence of the success of her plan. In 1722, she } 
a daughter of six years old inoculated, who was i 
wards Countess of Bute; and in a short time, the chjj, 
dren of the royal family that had not had the small-p “poy, 
underwent the same operation with success ; the nobilis, 
soon followed the example, and the practice thus grad). 
ally extended among all ranks, and to all countries, jn 
spite of many strong prejudices which it had to e. 
counter.” 

In a periodical paper, of the times in which Lady 
Mary lived, was published the following panegyric oy 
that lady. 

“It is an observation of some historians, that England 
has owed to women the greatest blessings she has beeg 
distinguished by. 

“In the case we are now upon, this reflection wil 
stand justified. We are indebted to the reason and 
courage of a lady for the introduction of this art, which 
gains such strength in its progress, that the memory of 
its illustrious foundress will be rendered sacred by it to 
future ages. This ornament to her sex and country, 
who ennobles her own nobility by her learning, wit, and 
virtues, accompanying her consort into Turkey, observed 
the benefit of this practice, with its frequency even 
amongst those obstinate predestinarians, and brought it 
over for the service and the safety of her native England, 
where she consecrated its first effects on the persons of 
her own fine children, and has already received this glory 
from it, that the influence of her example has reached 
as high as the blood royal, and our noblest and most an- 
cient families, in confirmation of her happy judgment, 
and the daily experience of those who are most dear to 
them. It is a godlike delight that her reflection must be 
conscious of, when she considers to whom we owe that 
many thousand British lives will be saved every year to 
the use and comfort of their country, after a general 
establishment of this practice. A good so lasting and so 
vast, that none of those wide endowments and deep 
foundations of public charity which have made most 
noise in the world deserve at all to be compared with it.” 
In the cathedral at Litchfield, a cenotaph is erected to 
the memory of Lady Mary, consisting of a mural mar- 
ble, representing a female figure of Beauty weeping over 
the ashes of her preserver, supposed to be enclosed in 
the urn, inscribed with her cipher M. W. M., and on 
which is also the following inscription :— 

Sacred to the memory of 

THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU, 
Who happily introduced from Turkey into this coun- 
try, the salutary art of inoculating the small-pox. Con- 
vinced of its efficacy she first tried it with success on 
her own children, and then recommended the practice of 
it to her fellow-citizens. Thus by her example and 
advice we have softened the virulence and escaped the 
danger of this malignant disease. 
To perpetuate the memory of such benevolence and 
to express her gratitude for the benefit she herself re- 
ceived from this alleviating art, this monument is erected 
by Henrietta Iner, relict of Theodore William Inge, 
Esq. and daughter of Sir John W rottesley, Bart. A. D. 
89. 


“Blest whom tho sweets of home-felt quiet please : 
But far more blest, who study joins with ease.”— Pope. 
« Accident has effected much for science : it is owing 
to a very simple one, and to the quick observation of a 
lady, that the world is indebted for the discovery of ani- 
mal electricity, or galvanism. Madame Galvani, wife to 
the celebrated anatomist and physiologist of Bologna, 
whose name it will render immortal, being in a declining 


frogs. It happened that in preparation for this soup, 
some of these animals, skinned, lay upon a table in her 
husband’s laboratory, upon which was placed an elec- 
trical machine. One of the assistants in his experiments 
chanced carelessly to bring the point of a scalpel neat 





Mary’s patronage. In 1721, the experiment was suc- 





the crural nerves of a frog, lying not far from the con- 





state of health, made use, as a restorative, of a soup of 
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ductor. Instantly the muscles of the limb were agitated 
with strong convuls lame 
quick understanding and a scientific turn, was present ; 
and, struck with the phenomenon, she immediately went 
to inform her husband of it. He came, and repeated 
the experiment ; and hence followed the discovery, or at 
Jeast extension of a law of nature, which may in time 
throw an extraordinary light upon the action of the 


; a's 
whole animal economy. 





“ But where shall recompense be found ? 
Or how such arduous merit crown'd? 
For look on life’s laborious scene ; 
What rugged spaces lie between 
Adventurous virtue’s early toils 
Ald her triumphal throne! The shade 
© death, mean time, does oft invade 
Her progress; nor, to us display’d, 
Wears the bright heroine her expected spoils.” 
Akenside. 

Miss Herschel, sister of the celebrated astronomer of 
that name, devoted her talents and industry to the study 
of astronomy. As a testimony of which, we subjoin 
the following address, made at a meeting of the Astro- 
nomical Society by Mr. South, one of their vice-presi- 
dents, on the 8th of February, 1828, which cannot fail 
to interest all who delight in and admire true merit. 

« Gentlemen—Our excellent president, in his address, 
has informed you of the appropriation of two of your 
gold medals, since our last anniversary: a third, how- 
ever, has been decreed by your council; and when it is 
known that Miss Caroline Herschel is the individual to 
whom it stands adjudged, it is not difficult to determine 
why the president has avoided the slightest allusion to it. 

« But that your council has not selected one from the 
many of its members, infinitely more competent to do 
justice to the transcendant merits of that illustrious lady, 
is most assuredly matter of regret. I must, therefore, 
throw myself upon your indulgence, hoping that the 
goodness of the cause may, in some measure, compen- 
sate for the inability of its advocate. 

« The labours of Miss Herschel are so intimately con- 
nected with, and are generally so dependent upon, those 
of her illustrious brother, that an investigation of the 
latter is absolutely necessary ere we can form the most 
remote idea of the extent of the former; but when it is 
considered that Sir W. Herschel’s contributions to astro- 
nomical science occupy sixty-seven memoirs, communi- 
cated from time to time to the Royal Society, and em- 
brace a period of forty years, it will not be expected that 


I should enter into their discussion. To the Philosophical not resident amongst us; and join to it our wishes, nay, 
Transactions I must refer you, and shall content myself 


with the hasty mention of some of her more immediate 
claims to the distinction now conferred. ‘To deliver an 
eulogy (however deserved) upon Ais memory, is not the 
purpose for which I am placed here. 
“His first catalogue of new nebule and clusters of 
stars, amounting in number to one thousand, was made 
from observations with the 20-feet reflector, in the years 
1783-4, and 5. A second thousand were furnished by 
means of the same instrument in 1785-6-7, and 8; 
whilst the places of five hundred others were discovered 
between 1788 and 1802. But when we have thus enume- 
rated the results obtained in the course of sweeps with 
this instrument, and taken into consideration the extent 
and variety of the other observations, which were at the 
same time in progress, a most important part yet remains 
untold. Who participated in his toils? Who braved 
with him the inclemency of the weather? Who shared 
his privations? A female—Who was she? His sister. 
Miss Herschel it was who by night acted as his amanu- 
ensis. She it was whose pen conveyed to paper his ob- 
servations as they issued from his lips; she it was who 
noticed the right ascensions and polar distances of the 
objects observed; she it was who, having passed the 
night near the instruments, took the rough manuscripts 
to her cottage at the dawn of day, and produced a fair 
copy of the night’s work on the subsequent morning ; 
she it was who planned the labour of each succeeding 
night; she it was who reduced every observation, and 
made every calculation ; she it was who arranged every 
thing in systematic order; and she it was who helped 
him to obtain an imperishable name. 





CONTRIBUTIONS TO SCIENCE, 


wherever her illustrious brother was, there you were sure 
to find her also. 
came her object of amusement; but her amusements 
were of the higher order, and to them we stand indebted 
for the discovery of the comet of 1786; of the comet 
of 1788; of the comet of 1793; and of the comet of 
1795, since rendered familiar to us by the remarkable 
discovery of Encke. Many also of the nebule contained 
in Sir William Herschel’s catalogues were detected by 
her during these hours of enjoyment. Indeed, in look- 
ing at the joint labours of these extraordinary personages, 
we scarcely know, whether most to admire the intel- 
lectual power of the brother, or the unconquerable in- 
dustry of the sister. , 

“In the year 1797, she presented to the Roval So- 
ciety a catalogue of 560 stars taken from Flamstead’s 
observations, and not inserted in the British Catalogue ; 
together with a collection of errata that should be noticed 
in the same volume. 

“Shortly after the death of her brother, Miss Herschel 
returned to Hanover. Unwilling, however, to relinquish 
her astronomical labours while any thing useful present- 
ed itself, she undertook and completed the laborious re- 
duction of the places of 2,500 nebule, to the Ist of 
January, 1800, presenting in one view the results of all 


mical labour. 
“For this more immediately, and to mark their esti- 
mation of services rendered during a whole lite to astro- 


tion of a medal of this society. 

“Tt has been resolved unanimously, ‘That a gold 
medal of this society be given to Miss Caroline Herschel 
for her recent reduction, to January, 1800, of the nebule| 
discovered by her illustrious brother, which may be con-} 
sidered as the completion of a series of exertions proba-| 
bly unparalleled either in magnitude or importance in! 
the annals of astronomical labour; a vote which I am! 
sure every one whom I have the honour to address will 
most heartily confirm. | 

“Mr. Herschel—In the name of the Astronomical 
Society of London, I present this medal to your illus-| 
trious aunt. In transmitting it to her, assure her,| 
that since the foundation of this society, no one has 
been adjudged which has been earned by services such 
}as hers. Convey to her our unfeigned regret that she is 








our prayers, that as her former days bave been glorious, 
so her future may be happy.” 





“While plants their shade, or flow’rs their odours give, 
Thy name, thy honour, and thy praise shall live.’— Pope. 





Weare indebted to the genius and industry of Mrs. 
Agnes Ibbetson for some valuable additions to the infor-| 
mation already acquired in the pleasing science of 
botany. 





“ Devoted thus, their spirits did unite, 
By interchange of kuowledge and delight.” | 
Wordsworth. 
Colonel Beaufoy, whose love of science led him to 
engage in so many experiments, was assisted and encou- | 
raged in his philosophic labours by bis wife, who seems| 
to have entered into such pursuits with as much ardour} 
as her husband. 
“ A society for the improvement of naval architecture} 
was formed, of which Colonel Beaufoy was the founder :| 


the present king, then Duke of Clarence, president ; and| 





a numerous company of noblemen and gentlemen, mem-} 
bers. One of the first measures resolved upon by this 
society was, to make a series of experiments on the re- 
sistance of water, upon a much more extensive scale 
than any which had yet been made in this or any other 
country. The Greenland Dock was fixed upon as the 
largest and most convenient piece of still water for the 
purpose near London; and the upper end was chosen, 
as the least liable to the chance of disturbance from the 
general business of the dock; there being at that part a 
clear run of 400 feet, and 11 feet depth of water. A 


¢ 


“ But her claims to our gratitude end not here: as an{committee of the society was appointed to superintend| 


original observer she demands, and I am sure she has, 


the experiments; but it appears, that though they all| 








our most unfeigned thanks. Occasionally her immediate! 
ions: Madame Galvani, a woman of} attendance during the observations could be dispensed 

. . ° ° _ e | 
with. Did she pass the night in repose? No such thing; 


A sweeper, planted on the lawn, be-| 


Sir William Herschel’s observations on those bodies ;! 
thus bringing to a close half a century spent in astrono-| for leisure in furtherance of her husband’s pursuits. 


| 


nomy, your council resolved to confer on her the distine-) cerity of his attachment to her memory by not marrying 
lagain. A few hours before he died he spoke of her with 


| tribute of our nation to real merit. 


38] 
entertained the most ardent desire to render themselves 
useful in the business, yet from their professional and 
other individual concerns, few of them were able to be- 
stow more than their occasional assistance. From first 
to last, therefore, the office of attending in person, and 
conducting the whole process, fell upon Colonel Beau- 
foy, who never absented himself for a single day; and 
after a brief time, when the members neglected to for- 
ward their subscriptions, he carried on the experiments 
solely at his own expense. 

«“ While thus deserted by those noblemen and gentle- 
men, whose promises of co-operation and support had 
j led him to erabark in this extensive «nd costly series of 
| experiments, Colonel Beaufoy found, 
his own family, an assistant who, albeit of a sex unused 


have been of more ser- 


| 


to abstruse calculation, seems to 
| vice in the matter than the whole society put together. 

«For some years the calculations were 
nel Beaufoy’s residence at Hackney Wick by himself, 
assisted by his wife, who contributed no inconsiderable 


made at Colo- 


share to the progress and success of the experiments ; 
| for, favoured alike in person and mind, being a woman 
of considerable talent and scientific attainments, besides 
the usual female accomplishments in which she excelled, 
she was a good mathematician and practical astronomer, 
familiar with all the details of the observatory, the caleu- 
| lation of eclipses, &c.; and by method and strict eco- 
{nomy of her time, while the domestic arrangements 
proceeded with perfect regularity, 


{ 


| 


she was never at a loss 


“ She died in the year [800, at an early age, after a 
few hours’ illness; an irreparable loss to her husband. 
He survived her twenty-seven years, and proved the sin- 


emotion, which showed that time had not caused the 
smallest diminution in his affection for this estimable 
woman.” 

“THe that will know the truth of things, must leave the com 
mon and beaten track.”— Loe 

Mrs. Belzoni, widow of the celebrated traveller of that 
name, has for some time past been residing at Brussels, 
and has just placed in the Museum of that city a fine 
Egyptian mummy, and other valuable articles. his 
lady has announced her intention of returning to Africa, 
in order to undertake anothes journey for the promotion 


of science. 


“Tis pleasant ‘mid the stars to soar sublim 


7 


Pleasant, from earth, and eartli’s g 
Wrapt in a cloud, on Atlas propt secure, 
To watch far off, the busy throng.” 
Mrs. Somerville, one of the brightest ornaments of 
the present day, treading in the footsteps of her illustri- 


} ous predecessor Miss Herschel, has, by her extraordinary 


abilities, contributed much information in the deeply in- 
teresting science of astronomy. By her experiments on 
the magnetising influence of the violet rays of the solar 
spectrum, as well as by her admirable and talented works 
on “the Mechanism of the Heavens,” and “the Con- 
nection of the Physical Sciences,” this lady has obtained 
an exalted rank in the philosophical world, and not only 
rendered important services to science, but purchased an 
immortal fame. 

Mrs. Somerville has been elected a member of the 
Astronomical Society of London; her bust ornaments 
the hall of sittings, and a pension of two hundred a year 
has also been granted her. She has set an example well 
worthy of imitation, and the distinctions which have 
been so deservedly conferred upon her prove the willing 
Although we can- 


|not claim Mrs. Somerville for our countrywoman, we 
| must still feel honoured by our near relationship to the 
| kingdom which gave birth to this bright star of the Bri- 
| tish hemisphere. 


To her sister patriots, in parting from them, I will but 
add the words which have been addressed to Mrs. So- 


merville herself— 


*An honoured name 


Be yours, and peace of heart grow wit ur 


THE END, 


in the bosom of 
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GILBERT GURNEY. 
talents, I could not take the liberty of coming into the 
world before him—I began my life so nearly about the 
same period, 


Gilbert G@uriucy. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF * SAYINGS AND DOINGS.” 


to me in the sombre seriousness of my jour de fete. I 
would rather have been born on the anniversary 0 

The following chapters are collected from the New | Victory or a coronation. Let me be ever so good a boy, 
[ could enjoy no holiday—never could be taken to a 
lay—seeing that the theatres were closed; and more- 
over, and above all, I Jost twelve thousand pounds which 
the order they were published, though that is so strag- jmy godfather, the late Sir Charles Smith, would have 
gling as to form a provoking puzzle which we are willing | /¢ft me, if I had been christened after him, as he had 
proposed, and my parents had intended: but happening 
to be born upon the anniversary of the martyrdom of our 
conceding king, my sire, somewhat superstitious, would 
even the story of “ My Cousin Nicholas,” in our last | not hear of my bearing the same name ;—so I was chris- 
volume; it is probable, as they appear to be stray chapters, tened Gilbert, and Jést my legacy, Sir Charles having 


Introduction. 





Monthly Magazine, in which they have apveared at in- 


tervals for the last eighteen months. We give them in| 





the reader should enjoy. For amusing contre-temps 


and absurd situations, for humour and fun, they exceed 


the whole history is to be published as 0 novel, but of | taken huff at my not being named after him, as our old 
: friend Pepys did at Mrs, Browne’s, where he and Sir 
William Penn were godfathers, and Mrs, Jordan and 
time for such a result, we have concluded to allow the | Shipman godmothers to her boy—that being the king’s 
author of Sayings and Doings, Mr. Hook, to occupy a|birth-day, upon which Pepys rose early, and put. six 
nook in our page now, trusting to his humour seal ts oie ree = see pane inte: te peme age 
5 é es : jaway: and in the sequel did give the midwife ten shil- 
creating something more than a passing smile during the jlings, and the nurse five shillings, and the maid of the 
house two shillings ;—* but, forasmuch as he expected 
= to give his name to the child, but did not, (it being called 
John,) he forbore, then, to give his plate.” Thus, by 
similar mishaps, did Gilbert Gurney lose twelve thousand 
pounds, and John Browne a porringer and six spoons. 
The saying goes that it is “a wise child who knows 


this we are not credibly informed; having waited for some 





present long winter evenings. 


To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine. 
The author of “Sayings and Doings” having had 
confided to his care the papers and memoranda of Mr. 


Gilbert Gurney, of Bramstead, with a diseretionary power |, - ; ee Sapa A 
; Je pon wae : yI his own father.” For myself, it is a disparagement 
as to the use of them, feels that he shall best consult the : ¥ 2 
‘ : : re . |neither to my personal wisdom nor to my mother’s un- 
wishes of that gentleman’s friends and relations by com- | ; © , : 
: ; : : ‘ “A ./ questionable character, to admit that I knew very little 
municating certain portions of the MS, to the editor of} *, —. a age ; 
: : : : Ree ESS i . |of mine, A faint vision of a large red face, a powdered 
the « New Monthly Magazine,” with a view to their] rae é é ] 
digs pa Ree head, a black tail, and a thick brown walking-stick, floats 
appearance in the pages of that work. : ; ‘ ; 
, {in my mind, the possessor of which I was taught in 








es — 


to use a colloquial phrase, that he could make nothing of 
it; he therefore abandoned it as a profession, and marry. 
ing soon afrerwards, the old gentleman contributed liber. 


There was, nevertheless, something very disheartening | ally during his lifetime to support the establishment of 


the young couple, and at his death bequeathed them q 
fortune perfectly adequate to all their wants and wishes, 

My mother’s maiden name was Gataker, and my 
father, who has been represented to me as a proud man, 
was very vain of the connexion. The earliest of her 
ancestors married a Miss Jocosa Burley ; but the one 
‘from which, it seemed, she claimed to descend, was q 
clergyman who had been married four times. Certain it 
is that I have at this moment a seal of my father’s arms 
impaled with those of his wife ; and there I find the lion 
rampant per fess, sable and gules, and the cross pattee 
fleury with blue tips. 

My father never was known s0 seriously and suddenly 
to lose his temper as when he was thought to be de- 
scended from the Norfolk Gurneys; not that a more 
honourable or respectable family exists; and quite sure 
am I thata monarch might be proud of a connexion with 
one of its members, whose noble heart and charitable 
disposition would do honour to a throne ; but because he 
fancied his to be an elder branch of the house, and that 
he sprang from the De Gurneys, while they were yet 
resident at Le Brai before the Conquest ; and so satisfied 
of this fact was he, that nothing but a request from my 
mother to the contrary prevented his christening, or 
rather naming, my eldest brother Cuthbert Eudes, after 
his pet ancestor, who assumed the name of Gournay, 
when Rollo, at the division of Neustria amongst his 
adherents, bestowed upon him the fortress so called, 
Allthis was a question of time and history ; but hence 
arose his firm conviction that, instead of the junior, it 
was the elder branch of the family that settled in Somer- 
setshire, and that the Gurneys of Barew Gurney and 
Inglishcombe, with all the accumulation of the Harpetree 








The style in which various passages of Mr. Gurney’s].. ¢ ; 

eet Se ne ~ "{infaney to respect as my parent. He died, however, 
chequered life are written, will of itself sufficiently prove}, FR . : 
: : . before I was three years old, in the house in which he 

that, when they were first committed to paper, they were ce ie : Boia : : 
: é : |had lived for upwards of twenty years, and in which I 

Circumstances, to : 5: hes ‘ . 

| was born; it stood in Bolsover street, Cavendish square, | 


not intended for general perusal. 


which at present it might not be delicate to allude, have}, street which no longer exists, thanks to the extraordi- 
combined to induce and justify their publication: they]. Lceniea seitah la: Gite helines Milian hac Mis mee 
are, therefore, transmitted to the editor, to be dealt with Ee aya ong e satis — ee eee 
scsnahhtten te: lele Neiman: of the metropolis : it having years since subsided into a 
ee to tk tel chaos of old materials, whence has arisen one of the most 
ees er err be . . |magnificent promenades in Europe. Like the dragon’s 
Ihe editor having received this note with the MS,,| : oe E ; : 
tee Pate apart “xi |’ | teeth, the buried bricks of the former houses have given 
has no hesitation in submitting the first portion to the | ith to a legion of palaces, 
I remember our particular house perfectly ; the front 
vy parlour had two windows looking to the street, over the 
CHAPTER I. {blinds of which I recollect my father had a strange pro- 
When T resolved upon committing to paper sundry | pensity for looking out at the passengers ; and so earnestly 
passages of my life, 1 determined most carefully to abstain idid he indulge in the pursuit, (if standing still may be so| 
from the perpetration of a piece of autobiography—not |called,) that in its enjoyment he would remain intently | 
beeause the public has been somewhat surfeited with watching the most trifling occurrence which came under | 
that kind of literature; since, if I have my will, my his observation, with his nose flattened against the pane, | 
memoranda of the scenes and circumstances which I jas little aware of the circumstance as the anxious hero! 
have witnessed, and which have occurred to me, will |who stuck his spear through his foot without knowing 
never meet the public eye—but because, for the most jit, while leaning his chin on the reversed end of it 
part, “ Reminiscences,” and “ Lives and Times,” and | watching the fate of a battle. I remember, too, that 
the like, are extremely tiresome to read, seeing that mat-| opposite to the windows, one of which, that nearest the 
ters and events, incidents and occurrences, which are, or fire-place, was the solace of my parent’s leisure, there was 
were at the time at which they were set down, all of |a recess in which stood a sideboard, perpetually decorated 
great Importance to the recording individual, have (as all | with cruets, beakers, and glasses, and three mahogany 
those books savour sadly of senility) lost all interest for|cases, two for smart-handled knives, and one in the| 
the reader. jcentre for spoons, over which sideboard was affixed to| 
Nevertheless and notwithstanding, such is the force /the panel, for the room was wainscoted, a round mirror, 
of habit and such the dominion of principle, that, for the | supporting two branches for candles; and over the mantel- 
life of me, Leaunot prevail upon myself to leave my notes | piece hung a portrait of my father himself, when a smart 
huddled together deo ws He like arrangement, ~— man, by an artist of the name of Abbott, who ob- 
nor Without just so much notice of myself and my family | tained a reputation by painting Lord Nelson more than 
as may serve to account for my curious wanderings nae vinitiih and who lost his life by swallowing as a draught, | 
the face of the earth, and for many of the transactions in|a mixture sent him trom an apothecary to be used as a 


] 


reader. ] 





| 


which [ have been doomed to bear a principal part. gargle. 
Begin we, therefore, with the beginning. “A fig for} The drawing-room had three windows in it; over the 
your dates,” says the Sinyrna man to the Tunisian. | fire-place there hung a picture of my mother, by Wheat- 
Nevertheless, in this place, dates are really essential, as|ley, and in one panel was a portrait of my sister Jane, 
marking the progress of the writer through his che-|who died before | was born; and in the other a likeness 
guered career. Be patient, reader, and T will be brief. [of my brother Cuthbert, who was seventeen years my 
I was born in the same year, and in the same month of} senior, and in India at the time of which I now speak. 
the same year, as Lord Byron—but eight days later—on} My grandfather I never saw: he was a physician in 
the 30th of January—a memorable day, too. I always|the west of England, or rather, as [ suspect, an apothe- 
felt a sort of sympathetic self-satisfaction as Byron ad-|eary, &c., for I never could find his name in any old list 
vanced in age and reputation, in the recollection that, }of the college. He set my father to study the law, who, 
although, with my inherent respect for his rank and|being deficient /either in talent or industry, soon found, 











property, had of right the precedence of the Gurneys of 
Keswick, 

Of the plain blue cross on his shield my father was 
justly proud ; and his gurnet capsized upon his chapeau 
gules, was to him a point of no little importance ; and 
having not only great respect for his memory, but strong 


jfaith in his accuracy, I have continued to use the same 


arms and crest even up to the present moment, without 
doubt, hesitation, or disturbance of mind. 

I pass over the first sixteen or seventeen years of my 
career at a dash—per saltum. My school life was nota 
happy one. I was idle and careless of my tasks—I had 
no aptitude for learning languages—I hated Greck, and 
absolutely shuddered at Hebrew—I fancied myself a 
genius; and any thing that could be done in a hurry and 
with little trouble, I did tolerably well—but application 
[ had not; and when my excellent mother (who survived 
her husband eighteen years) suggested to me, on the 
advice of Mr. Graham, a most worthy man and excellent 
magistrate, to enter myself of Lincoln’s-inn and com- 
mence the study of the law, I could not help calling to 
her mind the history she had herself told me of my 
father’s signal defeat in the same pursuit. 

There is something extremely vague in the teri, stu- 
dying for the bar—in seven cases out of ten it means 
do‘ng nothing, under a gentlemanly pretence; in mine 
nothing could be more unlike what it professed to be; 
[I paid my entrance money, gave my caution, and 
thenceforth proceeded to Lincoln’s-inn for four or five 
days in each term—threw on my gown, walked into hall, 
and dreading even the fatigue of eating professionally, 
wrote down my name and walked back again. 

It was necessary, however, to satisfy my kind and 


}anxious mother, who, with something more like certainty 


than ever I considered justifiable by appearances, antici- 
pated my certain elevation to either the woolsack or the 
king’s bench—the latter by far the more probable—that 
T should put myself under somebody who might do me 
the favour of permitting me to copy his papers gratis, 
while he did her the kindness of taking three hundred 
pounds per annum out of her pocket in return for bis 
good nature: and accordingly I was harnessed under the 
inspection and direction of the worthy magistrate whose 
name I have already mentioned, and confided to the care 
of a very learned gentleman of the profession, who, at 
the time of my writing this, is filling a situation not very 
far below one of those which my too fond parent, in the 
ardour of her affection, had destined for my occupation 
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GILBERT GURNEY. 





a en 
What might have been the result of my serious applica- | 
tion to th : 
impossible for me to surmise. e 
experiment Was destined never to be tried, for, among 
my fellow pupils at his chambers, there was one whose 
society and conversation I found so much more agreeable 
than the elaborated tautology over which 1 had to pore 
from ten o'clock in the morning till ten at night—dinner 


alone inte a reg 
lar attendance upon my work, first, to a gentle indiffer- 
ence, and then to an absolute aversion and distaste for 
the whole pursuii. , ) 

My young companion was a bit of a poet, a bit of an 
artist, a bit of a musician, and, above all,—to me at the 
period delightful,—a bit of an actor. He knew several 
of the regular actors—they visited at his father’s house ; 
I was invited by my young friend, and met Charles 
Kemble and Mathews. The latter at that period was new 
to London—his merits were not yet appreciated—he 
wanted that nerve and confidence which subsequent 
patronage and ultimate success inspired. I well remem- 
ber the evening. Charles Kemble was grave and gen- 
tlemanly; but Mathews, although quite gentlemanly 
enough for all earthly purposes, was as gay as a lark. 
He gave us imitations and personifications. There, yet 
unseen by metropolitan eyes, his old Frenchman, his old 
Scotswoman, all the best and vivid pictures, now grown 
familiar to the public, were exhibited to us fresh in the 
charms of novelty. 

That night decided me as to Lincoln’s-inn—not that 
I intended to mount the stage myself, but after seeing 
that exquisite mimic, the best actor off the stage that ever 
lived, I resolved to put into execution a design which I 
had previously imparted to my young friend—a design 
no other than that of writing a farce for one of the winter 
theatres. : 

The moment this notable scheme took pessession of 
what I fancied my brain, law was at an end; I had no 
patience with the parchments. As that witty (now 
veteran) George Colman the younger says in his “ Reck- 
oning with 'Time,”—which, by the by, he wrote when 
he was five-and-forty, and fancied himself old,— 


“ 





Congreve beat Blackstone hollow 
5 ,’ 
And in my crown no place had Hale 

To supersede Apollo.” 





It is quite clear that when a man takes what is called 
a fancy, the one pursuit is paramount. 


prepared to view the affair theatrically, and are ready to 


e dry drudgery of this good man’s office it is}catch the slightest allusion, and enter into the spirit of 
, It so happened that the |the author—with the English it is necessary to thump 


in your meaning, to make every effect clear “to the 
meanest comprehension,” or else you fail; and as to in- 
cidents, there must be a dozen in a farce, one after the 
other, if you mean that people should laugh or be pleased. 
This being clearly the case, I set to work, and, as I have 


rvening—that I gradually relaxed from a regu- | just said, crammed the materials of some four or five light | 


French pieces into my maiden drama, (as an Indian 
cook sticks kabobs upon a skewer,) and was, when I had 
finished it, convinced that I had at least equalled Foote ; 
emulating therein the exultation which a dramatist of 
our own day expressed at having given “ Billy the go 
by”—Billy meaning Shakspeare! I recollect so well 


the anxiety with which I copied out my MS., the infinite | 


pains I took to dash and underline the points which I 
felt quite confident would set the house in a roar, and 
the nervous solicitude with which I confided my first 
effort to the hands of my young friend, by whom it was 
to be presented, as they call it, to the manager. 

My exemplary mother, who had a sort of instinctive 
horror of actors and actresses, was not slow to find out 
the enormity—as she thought it—of which I had been 
guilty. Something fell from my young friend during a 
visit which we were paying her, which developed the 
important secret-—for such I intended it to be; and the 
result of the discovery was the following letter. Upon 
recording which, it may be as well to observe that my 
surviving parent had, shortly after my admission into 
Lincoln’s-inn, given up her house in Bolsover street, and 


retired to the neighbourhood of ‘Teddington, leaving me | 


in possession of some ready furnished lodgings in Great 
Suffolk street, Haymarket. 
But for the letter—here it is :— 
“ Teddington, March 8, 18—. 


“ My dearest Gilbert,—I take up my pen with regret 
to address you upon a subject to which I once before 
slightly alluded, and upon which I am quite aware our 
opinions are at variance. 

“T think I may assure myself of your readiness to 
give me credit for an anxious desire for your happiness 
as well as your respectability, and for having no wish 
either to curtail the enjoyments which your income jus- 
tifies, or to restrain the amusements which are congenial 
to your age and inclinations; but there is one point 


383 
existence. How different are the feelings of the man 
who administers an oath to a witness in a court of jus- 
tice from those of the individual to whom it is tendered ! 
The undertaker’s man at a funeral, if he be serious at all, 
is sad only in the way of business. No ceremony of that 
nature or character could be made either solemn or af- 
fecting to him. ‘The butcher never could be brought to 





pity the struggles of a dying lamb. ‘The dramatic per- 
former, in the same way, talks of honour, and virtue, and 
ithe best affections of the heart, like a parrot; and al- 
though, here and there, there may be one whose taste for 


; | literature induces him to dwell upon some splendid pas- 


isages of our great dramatic poets, he speaks and thinks 
leven of those professionally,—and considers them Tela- 
itively to the ‘etlect’ they would produce in the delivery, 
|and not with reference to the principles they inculcate or 
\the virtues they applaud. 

| But it is not with the individuals I quarrel; nor is 
it just that a universal censure should be applied to a 
jcommunity in which there are, no doubt, many excep- 
tions to the general rule. It is to the art, or calling, and 
to the pursuits connected with it, I object, as affecting the 
study of the law. I hate lecturing, and, indeed, am not 
well qualified for it; but experience convinces me that 
the avocations of the lawyer and the dramatist are in- 
compatible. You need not te!l me that there are many 
attractions in the prospect of success as a dramatist, 
which, to a very young man, are in a high degree allur- 
|ing—the facility which it affords to an introduction to 
|the gay and lively,—the entrée to the playhouses,—the 
society of wits,—the association with talent and beauty. 
| But ask yourself, my dear child, whether these entice- 
ments are to be admitted or rejected. Look round, and 
see whether any instance exists of high professional suc- 
lcess in any other pursuit, where the equivocal avocation 
|of play-writing has been adopted.” 

I recollect perfectly well throwing down my mother's 
letter when I came to this passage, absolutely indignant 
at the supposition of the incon:patibility of my two pur- 
jsuits. But when I came to the examination of facts, I 
found myself unable to make out a case. Sheridan was 
jmy stronghold: but that failed me; for although his 
geuius placed him in the first ranks of society, (and he 
}was then yet in full strength and vigour,) he had never 
jestablished himself in a profession. Murphy was a bar- 
jtister ; but although he was a good dramatic author, he 


jhever shone at the bar. Our own George Colman, with 








A geologist will | upon which I feel it my duty to speak out,—to warn you | talent equal to any thing, began with the law ; he became 


tell you that there is nothing in the world so interesting, |of dangers by which what appears a most innocent pur-}an admirable dramatist, but no lawyer. 


so engrossing, so captivating, as perambulating a dull | 
and miserable country, chipping off bits of rock, and | 
scooping out lumps of clay. He sees no beauty in Rich-| 
mond Hill—his only delight is in discovering and telling | 
you of what it is composed. ‘The finest mountain in the 
world has no charm for his eye in the mass. No; to be 
agreeable to him he must go and knock a little bit of it | 
off, and wrap up that little bit of dirt in a little bit of 
paper, and carry it to Somerset house, and then take 
another little bit of paper, and write a history of it. 

To ordinary folks nothing can be much more duil than 
such a course of proceeding; to the geologist it is de- 
light—-upon me the particular taste for dramatic writing 
had a similar effect: Act 1. Scene 1—*Enter Sir 
Jeremy Bootjack ;” delightful thought !—there I saw him 
dressed as nobody ever was dressed in his life—he, the 
said Sir Jeremy, appearing in asort of mongrel full dress | 
with jockey tops and a pig-tail; whilst all the lovers and | 
their ladies were to be flirting and tom-fooling about in the 
costume of the then present day. But what was all that to | 
me!’ Munden and Dowton, and all those men, wore 
court suits, and jack boots, and cocked hats, and pigtails ; 
and I was sure it was right, and so to work I went;—| 
bought three or four French vaudevilles, (which, it being 
then war time, were not quite so casy of access as they 
became after the Duke of Wellington had set Europe to 
test and raised England to the pinnacle of glory, whence 
smaller people than his Grace have been every day drag- 
ging her down,) and, filching an incident from each, 
made up my very effective drama, 

Young as I was at that time, and inexperienced in 
such matters, a little observation assured me that the 
English audiences, who are, in point of fact, as undra- 
matic in their notions as methodists, would not be satis- 





suit is environed, and to endeavour, if possible, to check 


you in a career which I know you are on the point of 


beginning, or, perhaps, have actually begun—I mean 
that of a dramatic author. 


“TI dare say you will laugh at me for my apprehen- 


sions, and even ridicule the partiality which, in the midst 
of my fears, magnifies my son into a dramatic author, 
because, as I happen to know, he has written a farce. 
Every thing has a beginning; and if this farce is pro- 


duced and succeeds, it will only be the first of a length-| 


ened race; if it fail, you will be exposed to the ridicule 
of the newspapers and the green-room. Why adopt 
such an alternative ? 

«“ Now, understand me, my dear Gilbert. Do not im- 
agine that I really feel any of those blind and determined 
prejudices against actors and actresses which you have, 
more than once, half playfully and half in earnest, ac- 
cused me of maintaining. I have no doubt that they 
may be extremely worthy persons in their way. What 
I contend for is, that while pursuing your studies for a 


| . . . . . 
serious avocation, in which no success can be hoped tor 


without sedulous attention, it will be ruinous to asso- 
ciate with a class of men and women whose whole exist- 
ence is one tissue of artificiality ; who see nature not in 
her proper colours, but through the darkened medium ot 
theatrical lamp-light, and who, from the constant me- 
chanical repetition of exalted sentiments, and the per- 


sonification of conflicting passions, and the assumption | 


of a diversity of characters, are rendered callous to the 
realities of life,x—except when they may personally al- 
fect their own interests,—and are imbued with a con- 
tempt for those principles and qualities which they 
habitually treat as matter of acting. 

“Tt is curious to observe, although the effect may be 


Then I bethought me of Addison, whose one great 
play established him in the first rank of dramatic authors, 
but I found myselt little better olf; for he, like Sheridan, 
jmade no figure in any learned profession: but having 
been for many years avowedly * a man of letters,” mar- 
ried Lady Warwick, got into parliament, and was made 
secretary of state. Now, said I, I have my triumph. 
I'll quote Addison upon my exemplary parent. But no! 
what his biographer says of him settled that question :— 
“In 1717 he rose to his highest elevation, being made 
secretary of state; but it is universally confessed that 


he was unequal to the duties of the place.” ‘This, eon- 
sidering the secretaries of state we have since seen flour- 
iper to my ardour in Ais 
| 
i 


1e could not speak, 


ishing in ofiice, was rather a dan 


behalf. “In the house of commons 


ind therefore was useless to the government. In the 
office he could not issue an order without losing his time 
in quest of fine expressions. What he gained in rank he 
lost in credit, and finding by experience his own inability, 


was forced to solicit his dismissi 
1500/.a year. His friends palliated this relinquishment, 
| 


of which both friends and enemies knew the true reason, 


uu with a pension of 


th, and the necessity of 

t d to his vocation, 

ans for his futi re 

life. He prepared a tragedy on the death of Socrates, 
k 


with an account of declining he 
recess and quiet, Me now 
and began to plan literary oceupai 
and—— 4 

Here I threw down the book in despair. 
incompetent to the fulfilment of high office in real life, 
returns from the station to which he had ascended, and, 
This vexed 





The author, 


resuming his vocation, prepares a trage ly. 
me. 

Congreve was my next attempt. 
and in affluence, and his body lay in state 


He died in honour 
in the Jeru- 


fied with a single incident, which, on the minor stage, extremely natural, how the force of habit weakens the | 





Seems to amuse and delight. ‘T’he French go to a play 


value and importance of the most serious objects in our | 


32, ed. 179s. 


* Dict. Biog., vol. i., pp. 81, 
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354 GILBERT GURNEY. 





salem Chamber, and the Duke of Bridgewater, and Lord ition full of temptation. I could not obtain chambers in 





land bade me put my maiden production into IY pocket 


Godolphin, and Lord Wilmington, and the Lord knows) Lincoln’s-inn, which I was anxious to secure, and, as IT felt extremely happy. 


who besides, were pall-bearers What can my exem-|have already mentioned, took a first floor in Suffolk 


There must be constant alternations in this world of 


plary parent say to that 2 When I asked the « authori-| street, Charing Cross, then extremely unlike what it af-| vicissitudes. I left my friend full of present gratificat) 1 


ties,” they answered ine, that “ Congreve was sent to  terwards became, in the course of the improvements in 
school at Kilkenny, and thence to the university of that neighbourhood. It then consisted for the most part 
Dublin, where he acquired a perfect skill in all the of tailors’ houses, the upper floors of which were tenant- 


branches of polite literature; a little after the revolution ed in their different degrees by gentlemen Joose upon 
in 1688, he was sent over to London, and placed in the town, visiters to the metropolis, and officers on half-pay, 


Middle ‘Temple, but—’—What did I see !—*«The law of which it appeared the greater proportion were consi- 
proving too dry for him, he troubled himself little with) dered to be « frae the North,” inasmuch as Suffolk street 
it, and continued to pursue his former studies.” He’ was nicknamed in that day “'The Scotish Barracks.” 
brought out his “ Old Bachelor” in 1693, and—— | I had been settled in these apartments a few days only, 
« Well,” said I, here is another break-down ; but still when I perceived from my windows during the morning, 
his admirable plays have procured for him an immortal) a constant passing and repassing of pretty looking wo- 
reputation. What signified the law to him? He must men, with a certain perking, jerking pace, gaily drest, 
have been as proud of his place in society as any lord! particularly smart about the feet and ancles, with para- 
chief justice in Christendom.” ‘There again was I wrong, | sols over their heads, and little rolls of paper in their 
for Voltaire has recorded of him quite the contrary. | hands ; and men with their hats on one side, and frills, 
“ He raised the glory of comedy,” says Voltaire, “ toa) and chains, and frogged coats with fur collars, although 
greater height than any English writer before or since it be May; and I heard them hum songs and quaver out 
our time—he wrote only a few plays, but they were ex-) cantabiles as they swaggered down the street, and up the 
cellent in their kind—the laws of the drama are strictly} street. I thought I could not be mistaken in their voca- 
observed in them.” ‘This praise elated and delighted tion, and thrust my head out of the window to watch 
me; what immediately follows I confess surprised me—} where they went, for the street was a cul-de-sac, and 
“They abound with characters which are shadowed the only place to which I fancied they could resort was 
with the utmost delicacy, and we meet with not so much’ a sort of tavern, which I one day explored, in the right 
as one low or coarse jest.” {hand corner. ‘lo my surprise I saw them all enter a 
What can more strongly mark the diflerence which | house exactly opposite that tavern—then I saw a smart 
exists between the manners and conversation of Con-| chariot drive up and stop at the same place—then I saw 
greve’s day and our own! In order to render Con-| come out of it two well known London performers. I 
greve’s comedies endurable on the modern stage, more! was delighted—I was in the middle of Attica—in the 
than one-third of the dialogue is now either omitted or} region of Thespis. I rang the bell, and enquired of the 
greatly modified—a circumstance which gave rise to that) rosy cheeked maid of the house, what place “that was ?” 
witty observation of Sheridan’s, who, after witnessing pointing to the spot whence the stars disappeared from 
the representation of “ Love for Love,” purified for the my sight. 
refined public, said,—* This is not Congreve’s play—j| «La! sir,” said the girl, «don’t you know? that’s 
the popular fastidiousness has ruined it—such prunings the stage-door of the Little Theatre.” 
for propricty’s sake are like the emasculation of animals;; What charm had Lincoln’s-inn for me after I made 
you eradicate their vice, but you destroy their vigour.” | this discovery? There, in the plenitude of my devotion 
Still, however, [ dwelt upon Voltaire’s praises. “ He to the drama, could I see all the wit and beauty of the 
was infirm,” says Voltaire, “and come to the verge of) stage and the age in constant motion—there could I 
life when I knew him. Mr. Congreve had one defect, hear them talk in “ common parlance”’—and there I re- 
which was his entertaining too mean an idea of his first! solved I would renew, or rather improve, my acquaint- 
profession, that of a writer.” }ance with the agreeable Mathews, and endeavour by his 
What! said I, was even Congreve ashamed of play-| means to procure the representation of my farce, and 
writing—he who, (as his French friend says,) owed to! the consequent entrée of the coulisses. 
it both fame and fortune ? This, thought I, is as bad an} [t sounds indicative of either grievous affectation or 
answer to my mother as any of the former ones which | woful ignorance that I, professing myself dhnstutead | 
I had prepared, | should not know where the stage-door of the Little Hay- 
Ben Jouson was a bricklayer, and then a soldier, but) market was located ; it is, however, true, that I did not, 
the “said Ben” neither built houses nor reaped laurels. till the house-maid enlightened me. No sooner had I 
Beaumont was the son of a judge, and entered at the made the discovery, than my intuitive and instinctive | 
Inner Temple ; but, says his biographer, “it does not Jove of the “ art” induced me to prowl up the street and | 
appear that he made any proficiency in the law, his pas-| Jook into the dark dirty passage, progress through which | 
sion for the muses being such as made him devote him-! was checked by a well-spiked gate ; there, however, my 
selfentirely to the muses.” Foote was educated at Oxtord, heart lingered ; and when my fellow-pupil, who had just 
and thence removed to the ‘Temple, as designed tor the yeturned from playing truant, called upon me, we par- 
law. «The dryness and gravity of this study, however, took together the delights of this peep into Tartarus, and 
not suiting the vivacity and volubility of Foote’s spirit, joined in a sympathetic anticipation of the privileges 
and his fortune, whatever it was, being dissipated, he and pleasures we should enjoy when my admirable two- 
took to the stage.” I then began to despaw; I looked act piece had been received with unbounded applause 
round me, but found no more justification in the suc- by an “ overflowing and delighted audience.” 
cesses of my cotemporaries than in those ef my prede-| How childish do all these anxieties and expectations 
cessors, and accordingly, instead of replying with the) now seem! How wonderful does it appear to me now, 
pertness of self-sufficiency to my mother, upon a point that a mind which has since been destined to bear with | 
where, as it seemed to me, she was unassailable, I fell to mighty evils, and endure the saddest reverses without | 
ealculating, since there must be a choice, and since “ two shrinking or flinching, should have been so acted upon | 
trades could never agree,” which was likely to be the by hopes and fears, and doubts and wishes, the overthrow | 
pleasanter and more profitable of the two. or fulfilment of which was, after all—for that was the | 


The result of these deliberations was a resolution for great object—the power of smelling “ lamp-oil, orange- | 
} 





and future hope; I went to my rooms, and there found 
a letter, of which the following is a copy :— 


“ Great Queen street, Lincoln’ s-inn-fieldy, 
May 26, 18—, 

“ Dear Sir,—f feel very great pain in writing to you 
upon the subject of this letter; but I think it my duty 
to do so, on account of your exemplary mother, whose 
anxiety for your welfare is incessant and unqualified, | 
have received a communication from the gentleman under 
whose care I placed you in Lincotn’s-inn, representing 
to me, for her information, the absolute uselessness of 
your prosecuting your studies under him in the manner 
in which they are at present conducted. He says that 
he cannot consider himself justified in receiving a stipend 
while your utter want of attention renders it impossible 
;that you should benefit by his instructions, or that you 
| should acquire either knowledge or experience from the 
practice of his office. 

“ Unwilling, however, to take any decided step likely 
to wound the feelings of Mrs. Gurney, he begs me to 
offer you the alternative in the first instance, assuring 
ine that, if you decide upon a sedulous application and 
constant attendance at his chambers, he shall be most 
happy to devote himself particularly to your interests; 
| but that, if you do not feel yourself able to come to sueli 
)a determination, he must beg to decline any further pro- 
|fessional connection with you. I assure you this is ex- 
|tremely painful to me; but as I said in the outset, | 
jconsider I am only doing my duty to all parties concerned, 
—Believe me, dear sir, yours faithfully, A, G,” 








This was awkward—it was unpleasant. I felt I had 
acted wrongly. I was sure that my mother would be 
vexed and mortified ; but I could not feel sufficient con- 
fidence in myself to promise such amendment as my 
task-master required. It appeared to me the wisest plan 
to go down to Teddington and see my mother, and ex- 
|plain to her my aversion from the profession for which 
she had destined me. The truth is, that I had no abso. 
lute necessity for any profession. I had a gentlemanly 
allowance, (for I was yet a minor,) and at my mother's 
death I should become possessed of an income more than 
treble in amount to that which I at present enjoyed ; yet 
I could not say to her—dear, kind, excellent being !— 
that I anticipated any event which was to result from the 
loss of her. I was quite certain that I never should 
make a lawyer ; and I resolved to take my ground upon 
her own history, often repeated to me, of my father's 
entire failure in the same pursuit. But when could I go 
to her? Here was Friday afternoon: I wanted to de- 
vote a few hours to my farce,—I could not spare time on 
Saturday,—and on Sunday it was to be conveyed to 
Colney Hatch, to be read by a competent judge. 

I remember, when I was at school, two of the boys 
proceeded to a pond, for the purpose of swimming a 
gallipot, which was the property of the bigger boy of the 
two. It chanced that, in the eagerness incidental to this 
exciting amusement, the smaller boy tipped into the 
water, and, after a good deal of struggling, sank, and 
was drowned. After the melancholy catastrophe, the 
bigger boy was questioned as to what efforts he had made 
to rescue his companion, and the answers made it evi- 
dent that he had by no means exerted himself to the 
utmost. This conviction produced a severe rebuke from 
the master; upon which Master Simpson burst into a 
flood of tears, and said—“TI do think that I could have 





the present to temporise—to finish my one farce, if I peel, and saw-dust” behind the scenes of a playhouse! | saved Green—but—if I had tried, E should have lost my 


never wrote another, and then to judge, by its reception | 


and success, whether I should entirely renounce or de-) The Fates seemed propitious; for, availing myself of | 


' gallipot.” 


My internal farce was my gallipot ; and, to advance 


cidedly embrace the craft of play-writing, for which, as my previous introduction to the modern Aristophanes, I the success of that parcel of trash, [ made up my mind 
every dunce who spoiled paper thought before me, I| addressed him in the street the very first day I met him. | to postpone my answer to my kind friend upon a vital 


fancied I had a “ wonderful talent.” 


There was a frankness and plainness of manner about question, affecting my future prospects, and delay my 


It was to the effect of procrastinating my final de- him which quite delighted me; and after having con- visit to my mother, whose heart and soul were devoted 
cision upon these points that I wrote to my excellent versed with him touching my « farce,” he told me that /to my interests. I need not say, that, having come to 
mother, imploring her to believe that [duly appreciated he would not only read it, it [ wished it, but that he this resolution, I passed the whole of the following morn- 
all her care and kindness, and assuring her, that, let me would himself present it to Mr. Colman, with whom he | ing in revising my work; nor need I add, that, immedi- 
take what course I might, she might be perfectly certain) was on habits of intimaey. This was the very point I|ately after morning service on Sunday, I mounted my 


that I should do nothing to disgrace the family of the! had been longing to gain; and when my new friend in- || 
Gurneys, or its alliance with that of Gataker. 
J had, however, accidentally placed myscif in a situa- inhabited at Comey Hatch, on the fotlowing Sunday, |! 


1orse, and proceeded to the villa of my fostering patron. 


vited me to dine with him, at a cottage which he then/I reached it in good time; was presented to his amiable 
[lady and, shortly after, walked with mine host to a 
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